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•A 

NEW  INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

CLASSICS. 


THE  FIRST  PART. 


Chap.  I. 


XT  is  not  proper  here  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
or  determine  in  what  respects  the  former  ex- 
cels tlie  latter:  scarcely  a  man  who  is  qua- 
lified to  judge  in  such  controversies,  but  will 
own  that  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
Kntrlish  and  all  other  livin«j:  lans;uao;es,  in 
strength  and  delicacy;  in  the  emphasis  of 
their  expression,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
numbers.  So  that  although  we  should  be  in 
so  complaisant  a  humour  as  to  allow  M. 
Pcrraull,  and  the  few  gentlemen  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  moderns  are  equal  to  the  ancier^ts 
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in  genius  and  abilities;  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  antient  classics  uere  mncli 
happier  in  the  beaut}'  and  durablcncss  of  tlieir 
language.  Greek  and  Latin  have  an  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  true  sterling  all  over  the  learned 
world.  English  is  chiefly  valuable  in  this 
island  and  its  colonies,  and  current  within  ils 
own  seas.  It  cannot  sustain  the  sublitne 
with  that  strength  and  grace  that  the  (ireek 
and  Latin  do;  and  this  may  be  much  more 
affirmed  of  most  of  the  lanouafrcs  of  Europe. 
Suppose  a  writer  in  any  European  livitig  lan- 
guage, to  be  of  equal  natural  parts  and  ac- 
quired abilities  with  any  of  the  noblest  wits 
of  Greece  or  Home,  yet  the  ancient  would 
in  his  language  have  extremely  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  modern  ;  as  much  as  an  architect 
oj-  statuary,  who  had  the  fmest  ujarhie  and 
most  compliant  materials  to  work  on,  would 
go  beyond  one  of  his  own  profession,  ecjuaily 
skilful,  who  was  confined  to  such  unfit  and 
mouldering  materials,  as  mocked  his  art, 
and  were  incapable  of  receiving  his  curious 
workmanship.  Cireck  and  Latin  have  for 
many  ages  been  fi-xeJ  and  unalterable;  and 
the  best  writers  in  those  languages  flourished 
in  those  liappy  times,  when  learning  and 
all  the  polite  arts  were  arrived  at  their  per- 
fection and   standard.     ^^  e  are    come  to  no 
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settlod  auUicntic   slandaiu  ;  our  tongue  is  in 
a  dully  lltix  and  alteration. 

That  which  was  written  in  English  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  is  now  scarcely  intelligible;  and 
few  authors  of  one   hundred  years  standing, 
can  by  this  refined  age,  be  read  with  patience. 
Our  language   being   in    this    unsettled    and 
changeable  condition,  time  will  spread  a  rust 
and   obsoleteness  over  our  brightest  and  most 
admired  writers.     But  whatever   decays  and 
alterations  English   may  be  subject  to,  what- 
ever confusion  and  barbarism  may  be  brought 
in  by    long  civil    wars  or   foreiiz;n   invasions ; 
whenever  the   dawn    of  a    reformation    shall 
appear,  whenever  men  of  elevated  genius  and 
])ublic  s|)irit  shall  arise   to  drive   out  the  bar- 
barous Goths    and  Vandals,  and    to    restore 
learning  and   the  liberal  sciences,  they   must 
have  recourse  to  the  ancients,  and  call  in  their 
succours.     To  speak  in  plain  terms,  there  are 
unexhausted  stores   of  noble  sense  and   suit- 
able expression  in   the  best  Greek   and   Latin 
clnsaics.       By    supplies    drawn    iVom    them, 
persons  of  liappy  tak-nts  and   industry  mav, 
in  any  country,   with  proper  encouragement 
lill  up   the   delects,  and    smooth    the  rouc:h- 
ness  of  {\nih-  mother  tongues.    Those  precious 
volumes  are  so  universally  and    in  such  great 
numbers  dispersed  over  the  world,  that  thev 
«  'J 
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can  only  perish  in  its  last  conflagration.  And 
while  they  last,  there  cannot  be  much  danger 
that  ignorance  and  stupidity  should  generally 
prevail ;  or  §ain  the  absolute  empire  they  had, 
in  the  long  and  dismal  night  before  our  happy 
reformation.  Here  it  is  obvious  to  observe, 
that  true  religion  and  good  learning  for  the 
most  part  flourish  and  decay  together.  We 
at  the  same  tinie  triumphed  over  barbarism 
and  superstition  ;  and  at  once  got  into  our 
hands  the  classics  and  the  sacred  writers. 

Polite  literature,  if  duly  applied,  is  higiily 
subservient  to  the  explication  and  ornament 
of  that  inestimable  book,  which  came  from 
Heaven  to  direct  mankind  in  the  way  thither. 
Some  vain  critics  and  half-witted  philologers 
have  presumed  to  make  objections  against 
the  style  and  propriety  of  the  inspiied  au- 
thors; and  the  reason  of  their  impudence  was 
not  only  wickedness,  but  want  of  genius,  lan- 
guages, and  reading,  to  enter  into  their  awful 
beauties,  to  discern  the  exalted  sublimity  of 
their  sense,  and  to  relish  the  heavenly  graces 
of  their  expression.  Just  so  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  a  smattering  in  philosophy,  and 
a  slender  acquaintance  with  the  wonderful 
works  of  nature,  disposes  little  pretenders 
to  talk  pertly,  and  profanely  cavil  against 
the  providenc:e  and  majesty  of  its  omnipotent 
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author;  while  men  oF  regular  study,    and  of 
sound  and  piercing  judgment,  have  discovered 
and  admired  innumerable  footsteps  and  bright 
characters   of   divine    wisdom  and    goodness 
in  every  part  of  the  world  :   they  have  equally 
advanced    in    knowledge  and  devotion  ;  and 
the    more   they    understood    of   the    heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  more  they  have  adored  that 
infinite  Being,  who  is   the  creator  and   sup- 
porter of  the  whole  frame.      1  need   make 
no   apology   to    the   reader    for  this    digres- 
sion ;  but  now  pass  on  directly  to  shew  some 
of  the  excellencies  of  those  true  classics  that 
men  of  taste,  in  all   ages  and  nations,    have 
so  eagerly  studied,  and  unanimously  admired. 
§  1.     The   ancients,    of  whom    we    speak, 
had  good    natural    parts,  and    applied    them 
right;  they  understood   their  own    strength, 
and  were  masters  of  the  subject  they  under- 
took;  they  had  a  rich  genius  carefully  culti- 
vated ;   in  their  writings  we  have  nature  with- 
out   vvildness,    and   art    without   ostentation. 
For  it   is  vain  to  talk  of  nature   and  genius, 
without  care  and  diligent  application  to  refine 
and  improve  them.     The  finest  paradise  will 
run  wild,  and  lose  both  its  pleasure  and  useful- 
ness, without  a  skilful  hand  constantlv  to  tend 
and  prune  it.     Though  these  generous  spirits 
were  inspired  with  the  love  of  true  praise,  and 
B   3 


hc'id  a  modest  assurance  of  their  own  abilities; 
yet  they  were  not  so  self-sufficient  as  to 
imagine  their  first  tlioughts  were  above  their 
own  review  and  correction^,  or  their  last  above 
the  judgment  of  their  friends.  Tiiey  sub- 
mitted their  compositions  to  the  censure  of 
private  {)ersons  and  [)ublic  assemblies.  They 
reviewed,  altered,  and  polished,  till  tliey  had 
good  hopes  they  could  present  the  world  with 
a  tinishcd  piece.  And  so  great  and  happy 
was  their  judgment,  that  tliey  understood 
when  they  had  done  well,  and  knew  the  criti- 
cal season  of  laving  aside  the  Hie. 

For  as  those  excellent  masters,  Pliny  and 
Quintilian,  observe,  there  may  be  an  intem- 
perance in  correction; — when  an  ingenious 
man  has  such  an  excess  of  modesty  and  f<\ulty 
distrust  of  himself,  that  he  wears  oft'  some 
of  the  necessary  and  ornamental  parts  of  his 
discourse,  instead  of  polishing  the  rough  and 
taking  off  the  superfluous. 

These  immortal  wits  did  not  preposter- 
ously lesolve  first  to  be  authors,  and  then 
immediately  commence  writers  without  study 
and  experience ;  but  took  care  to  furnish 
themselves  with  knowledge  by  close  thought, 
select  conversation  and  reading;  and  to  gain 
all  the  information  and  light  that  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  to    do  justice  to   their 
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subject.  Tlu-n  aftiT  they  had  begun  to  write, 
they  did  not  hiniy  on  their  pen  with  speed 
and  impatience  to  a))pcar  in  the  view  of  the 
world  ;  but  th?y  took  time  and  piiins  to  give 
every  part  of  their  discourse  all  possible 
strength  and  ornament,  and  to  nialvc  the  whole 
composition  uniform  and  beautiful.  They 
"wisely  consitlered,  that  productions  which 
come  before  titeir  due  time  into  the  world, 
are  seldom  perfect  or  long-lived  ;  and  that  an 
author  who  designs  to  write  for  posterity  as 
well  as  the  present  generation,  cannot  study 
a  work  with  too  deep  care  and  resolute  in- 
dustry. 

Varus  tells  us  of  his  incomparable  friend 
Virgil,  that  he  composed  but  very  few  verses 
in  a  day.  That  consummate  philosopher,  critic, 
and  poet,  regarded  the  value,  not  the  num- 
ber of  his  lines ;  and  never  thought  loo  much 
pains  could  be  bestowed  on  a  poem,  that  he 
might  reasonably  expect  would  be  the  won- 
der of  all  ages,  and  last  out  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  time.  Quintilian  assures  us,  that  Sal- 
lust  wrote  with  abundance  of  deliberation  and 
prudent  caution  ;  and,  indeed  that  fully  ap- 
pears from  his  complete  and  exquisite  writings. 
Demosthenes  laboured  night  and  day,  out- 
watched  tlie  poor  mechanic  in  Athens,  that 
was  forced  to  perpetual  drudgery  to  support 
B  4 


8 
liimself  and  his  family,  till  he  had  acquired 
such  a  masteiy  in  his  noble  profession^  such  a 
rational  and  over-ruling  vehemence,  such  a 
perfect  habit  of  nervous  and  convincing  elo- 
quence, as  enabled  him  to  defy  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  to  triumph  over  envy  and  time. 
Plato,  when  he  .  was  eighty  years  old,  was 
busily  employed  in  the  review  and  amendment 
of  his  divine  dialogues:  and  some  people 
are  severe  upon  Cicero,  that  in  imitation  of 
Plato,  he  was  so  scrupulous  whether  he  ought 
to  write  ad  Pircea  or  in  Piraa,  Pirecum  or 
in  Pirfcum,  that  now  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
l)is  age,  in  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
he  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  his  family, 
and  scarcely  expected  safety,  he  earnestly  en* 
treated  his  noble  and  learned  friend  Atticus 
to  resolve  that  difficulty,  and  ease  him  of  the 
perplexity  which  it  created  him.  What- 
ever raillery  or  reflection  some  captious  wits 
may  make  upon  that  great  man's  exact- 
ness and  nicety  in  that  respect  and  at  such  a 
time,  it  is  a  plain  proof  of  his  wonderful  care 
and  diligence  in  his  composition,  and  the 
strict  regard  he  paid  to  the  purity  and  propriety 
of  his  language.  The  antients  so  accurately 
understood,  and  so  indefatigably  studied  their 
subject,  that  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  finish  and 
adorn  every  part  with  strong  sense  and  lively 
expression.     They  seldom  flag  through  their 
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whole  work,  but  gloriously  keep  up  iheir  fire 
and  spirits  to  the  last.  How  many  of  our 
modern  pretenders,  who  have  neither  sufficient 
genius  nor  education,  are  strangely  fond  of 
a  subject  that  of  all  things  they  least  under- 
stand ?  They  aukwardly  court  a  muse  that  still 
flies;  and  with  a  barren  and  perverse  diligence 
plod  upon  a  subject  that  can  never  answer 
their  pains.  It  seems  to  be  in  this  case,  as 
hath  been  observed  in  some  others,  that  per- 
sons of  the  least  power  have  the  most  intem- 
perate inclinations.  They  have  not  flame 
nor  strength  of  sense  to  invigorate  their  con- 
ceptions, and  to  strike  life  into  a  whole  piece. 

But  I  must  remember  it  is  not  my  business 
to  shew  the  <leformities  of  some  modern 
scribblers,  but  the  beauties  of  the  ancients. 

To  make  out  a  little  farther  what  1  have  ad- 
vanced upon  this  first  head,  I  ask  leave  to 
name  a  few  particular  authors. 

Jt  is  no  romantic  commendation  of  Homer 
to  say,  that  no  man  understood  persons  and 
things  better  than  he  ;  or  had  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  humours  and  passions  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  represents  great  things  with 
such  sublimity,  and  little  ones  with  such 
propriety,  that  he  always  makes  the  one  ad- 
mirable, and  the  other  pleasant. 

He  is  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  lofly 
B  5 
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graces  of  tlie  figurative  style,  and  all  the 
purity  and  easiness  of  the  plain.  Strabo, 
the  excellent  geoprapher  and  historian,  as- 
sures us,  that  Homer  has  described  the  places 
and  countries  of  which  he  gives  account,  with 
that  accuracy  that  no  man  can  imagine  who 
has  not  seen  them  ;  and  no  man  but  must 
admire  and  be  astonished  who  has.  His  poems 
may  justly  be  compared  with  that  shield  of 
divine  workmanship  so  inimitably  represented 
in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  We  have 
there  exact  images  of  all  the  actions  of  war 
and  employments  of  peace,  and  are  enter- 
tained with  the  delightful  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  has  all  the  beauties  of  every 
dialect  and  style  scattered  through  his  writ- 
ings ;  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  other  poet,, 
in  the  poet's  own  way  and  excellency  ;  but 
excels  all  others  in  force  and  comprehension 
of  genius,  elevation  of  fancy,  and  immense 
copiousness  of  invention.  Such  a  sovereignty 
of  genius  reigns  all  over  his  works,  that  the 
ancients  esteemed  and  admired  him  as  the 
great  high  pries-t  of  r\ature^  who  was  admitted 
into  her  inmost  choir,,  and  acquainted,  with 
her  most  solemn  mysteries. 

The  great  men  of  former  ages  with  one 
voice  celebrate  the  praises  of  Homer  ;  and 
Zoilus  has  only  a  few  followers  in  these  later 
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times,  who  detract  from  him  either  for  want 
of  Greek,  or  out  of  a  spirit  of  coneeit  arul 
contradictioii. 

Tlicse  persons  tell  us,  that  the  divine  Plato 
himself   hanished   him  out  of   his    common- 
wealth;   which,   say  they,   must  be   granted 
to  be   a  blemish  upon    the    poet's  reputation. 
I'he  reason  why  Plato  would  not  let  Homer's 
poems  be  in  the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  lliat 
government,  was  because   he  did  not  esteem 
ordinary  men  capable  readers  of  them.    They 
vvould  be  apt  to  pervert  his  nxeaning,  and  have 
wrong  notions  of  God  and  Religion,  by  taking 
his  bold  and  beautiful  allegories  in  too  literal 
u  sense.      Plato  frequently   declares,    that  he 
loves  and  admires  him  as  the  best,  the  most 
pleasant,   and   divinest  of  all  the  poets;  and 
s^tudious-ly  imitates    his    figurative    and   mys- 
tical way  of  writing.     Though  he  forbade  his 
works  to  be  read  in  public,  yet  he  would  never 
be  without  them  in  his  own   closet.     Though 
the  philosopher  pretends  that  for   reasons  of 
state  he  must  remove  him  out  of  his  city,  vet 
he  declares  he  wonld  treat  him  with  all  pos- 
sible respect  while  he  remained  there  ;  and  dis- 
xniss  him  laden  with  presents  and  adorned  with 
garlands,  as  the  priests  and  supplicants  of  their 
Gods  used  to  be,  by  which  marks  of  honour 
all  people  wherever  he  came  might  be  warned, 
B  6 
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and  induced  to  esteem  his  person  sacred,  and 
•receive  him  with  due  veneration.  Virgil  fol- 
lows nature  and  Homer,  her  faithful  inter- 
j)reter;  so  that  he  is  admirable  upon  every 
subject,  and  master  of  all  styles.  He  keeps 
to  the  characters  and  humours  of  the  Shep- 
herds of  those  a;i;es  in  his  pastorals,  with 
such  plainness  and  propriety,  such  pleasant- 
ness and  suitable  easiness  of  expression,  that 
one  would  think  he  had  lived  among  those 
happy  people,  and  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  care  of  their  flocks,  their  amours, 
and  harmless  differences.  In  his  (ieorgics 
he  raises  his  st3'le,  and  describes  the  art  of  til- 
lage, the  government  of  the  bees,  and  all 
the  affairs  of  the  husbandman,  with  such 
sound  judgment,  suitable  language,  and  pro- 
per heighlnings  of  fancy,  that  every  skilful 
professor  of  agriculture  must  admire  him  for 
the  first  of  his  excellencies ;  and  every  learned 
critic  for  the  rest.  In  his  heroic  poem  he 
has  come  so  near  Homer,  that  he  has  raise<I 
himself  far  above  all  other  poets.  Not  to 
mention  the  propriety  and  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts,  the  manly  elegance  and  majestic 
conciseness  of  his  expression ;  he  is  very  ad- 
mirable in  the  judicious  and  most  agreeable 
variety  of  his  numbers.  In  that  excellency, 
I  think  he  does  not  in  the  least  yield,  to  the 
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glorious  Grecian,  though  he  had  the  dis- 
advantage in  his  language :  Latin  being  a 
tongue  more  close  and  severe  than  Greek  ; 
neither  having  different  dialects  as  that  has, 
nor  allowing  that  latitude  and  liberty  of  varia- 
tion which  that  does.  The  plan  of  his  epic 
poem  is  so  noble  and  regular,  his  conduct 
so  prudent,  his  characters  so  just  and  ac- 
curate, and  his  ornaments  so  becoming,  that 
both  Maecenas  and  Augustus,  two  of  the  com- 
pletest  statesmen  and  scholars  in  the  world, 
confessed  the  iEneid  to  be  a  masterpiece. 
In  all  ages  whoever  shall  imitate  these  two 
supreme  wits  with  the  exactest  care  and 
nearest  resemblance,  will  be  superior  to  all 
competitors. 

If  we  mention  Theocritus  he  will  be  ano- 
ther bright  instance  of  the  happy  abilities  and 
various  accomplishments  of  the  ancients.  He 
has  written  in  several  sorts  of  poetry,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  all.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  praise 
the  native  simplicity  and  easy  freedom  of 
his  pastorals,  when  Virgil  himself  sometimes 
invokes  the  muse  of  Syracuse ;  when  he  imi- 
tates him  through  all  his  own  poems  of  that 
kind,  and  in  several  passages  translates  him. 
Quintilian  says  of  our  Sicilian  bard,  that  he 
is  admirable  in  his  kind  ;  but  when  he  adds 
that  his  muse  is  not  only  shy  of  appearing 
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at  the  bar  but  in  the  city  too,  it  is  evident  this 
remark  must  be  confined  to  his  pastorals.  In 
several  of  his  other  poems  he  shews  such 
strength  of  reason  and  politeness,  that  would 
qualify  him  to  plead  among  the  orators,  and 
make  him  acceptable  in  the  courts  of  princes. 
In  his  smaller  poems  of  Cupid  stung.  Adonis 
killed  by  the  boar.  Sec.  we  have  the  vigour 
jmd  delicacv  of  i\nacreon  ;  in  his  Hvlas 
and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Aniycus,  he  is 
much  more  pathetic,  clear,  and  pleasant, 
than  Apollonius  on  the  same,  or  any  other 
subject,  in  his  conversation  of  Alcmena  and 
Tiresias,  of  Hercules  and  the  old  servant  of 
Augeas,  in'  Cynisca  and  Thyonichus,  and  the 
women  going  to  the  ceremonies  of  Adonis, 
there  is  all  the  easiness  and  engaging  fami- 
liarity of  humour  and  dialogue,  which  reign 
in  the  Odyssey;  and  in  Hercules  destroying 
the  lion  of  Nemea,  the  spirit  and  majesty 
of  the  Ihad.  The  panegyric  upon  King 
Ptolemy  is  justly  esteemed  an  original  and  mo- 
del of  perfection  in  that  way  of  writing.  Both 
in  that  excellent  poem,  and  the  noble  hymn 
uponCastorand  Pollux,  he  has  praised  his  Gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  delicacy  and  dexterity 
©f  address,  with  those  sublime  and  graceful 
expressions  of  devotion  and  respect,  that  in, 
politeness,  smoothness  of  turn,  and  a  refined 
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art  of  praising  without  offence  or  appearance 
of  flattery,  he  has  equalled  Calliniachus;  and 
in  loftiness  and  flight  of  tiiought  scarcely 
yields  to  Pindar  or  Homer.  Horace,  in  various 
sorts  of  poetry  has  preserved  the  character 
of  being  clear  and  pleasant ;  bright  in  his 
images  arid  mojal  in  his  sentences  ;  har- 
monious in  his  numbers,  and  happily  daring 
in  the  choice  of  his  words.  In  his  lyric 
poems  upon  divine  matters  he  is  grave  and 
majestic:  in  those  which  contain  the  praise 
of  his  heroes,  pompous  and  sublime;  in 
those  that  relate  to  pleasure  and  free  en- 
joyment, gay  and  lively  :  in  his  Iambics  he 
is  severe  and  cutting.  His  satyrs  and  epistles, 
besides  their  Siilt  and  spirit,  have  the  air  of 
a  genteel  negligence,  and  unforced  easiness, 
which  no  study  or  diligence  of  imitation,  can 
reach.  There  is  that  purity  of  style  and 
pleasantry  of  humour,,  that  are  no  less  ad- 
mirable and  entertaining  in  their  kind  than 
the  grandeur  of  Virgil.  He  ever}'  where  shews 
himself  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  courtier.  His  sprightliness  of 
imagination  is  tempered  with  judgment;  and 
he  is  both  a  pleasant  wit  and  a  man  of  pru- 
dence. In  those  poems  that  have  both  the 
ornaments  of  verse  and  the  easiness  of  prose, 
the  reader  has  excellent  directions  for  wise 
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conduct  of  life,  and  rules  both  how  to  study 
and  judge  the  writings  of  others,  and  how 
to  write  things  worthy  of  reading.  If  our 
author  had  undertaken  an  epic  poem,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  he  had  succeeded.  I  am 
pleased  with  that  fine  passage  wherein  he 
gallantly  pleads  his  incapacity  for  heroic 
poetry  in  lofty  and  heroic  lines. 

Cupidiim,  pater  optime,  vires 


Deficjuntj  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agniina,nec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos, 
Ant  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi*. 

Oh  !   were  I  equal  to  the  glorious  theme, 
Eristled  with  speavs  his  ii  on  war  should  gleam  ; 
A  thousand  darts  should  pierce  the  hardy  Gaul 
And  from  his  horse  the  wounded  Parthian  fall. 

If  we  look  into  the  chief  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians  and  orators,  we  shall  find  the 
same  happiness  of  genius  and  incredible  dili- 
gence ;  and  shall  equally  admire  their  prose 
and  the  others'  verse.  ,^.^  ^.  . 

To  name  Herodotus  and  Livy ;  whatever 
they  treat  of,  either  affairs  of  war  and  peace, 
public  or  private,  of  small  or  great  impor- 
tance,  they   do    it  with   complete  decorum 


*Lib.  II.  Satyr.  1.  v.  12,  &c. 
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and  exactness.  The  Grecian  had  gained  ex- 
perience by  travelling  over  all  his  own  coun- 
try, Tlirace  and  Scythia  :  he  travelled  like- 
wise to  Arabia,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  where 
he  carefully  viewed  the  chief  curiosities  and 
most  remarkable  places ;  and  conversed  with 
tile  Egyptian  priests,  who  informed  him  of 
their  ancient  history,  and  acquainted  him 
with  their  customs,  sacred  and  civil.  Indeed 
he  speaks  of  their  reUgious  rites  with  such 
plainness  and  clearness  in  some  cases,  and  such 
reserve  and  reverence  in  others,  that  I  am  apt 
to  believe  he  was  initiated  into  their  cere- 
monies, and  consecrated  a  priest  of  some  of 
their  orders*. 

Thus  being  acquainted  with  the  most  fa- 
mous countries  and  valuable  things,  and  know- 
ing the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  age, 
he  applied  himself  to  write  the  History  of  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  and  performed  the 
noble  work  with  that  judgment,  faitlifulness 
and  eloquence,  that  gained  him  the  appro- 
bation and  applause  of  the  most  august  assem- 
bly in  the  world  at  that  time; — the  flower  of 
all  Greece  met  together  at  the  Olympic  Games. 


*  See  Herodot.  Gale's  Edition,  lib.  2.  §3.  p.  91.  §55.  p.  114, 
5171.  p.  156. 
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His  histor}'  opens  to  the  reader  al!  tlie  anti- 
quities of  Greece^  and  gives  light  to  all  her 
authors. 

We  '■lo  not  find  that  Livy  had  travelled 
much  or  been  employed  in  military  affairs  ; 
yet  what  he  rnic;!u  want  in  experience  was 
happily  supplied  hy  wonderail  parts  and 
eloquence;  by  severe  study  and  unwearied 
endeavours  after  knowledge  and  inibrmalion  : 
so  that  he  describes  all  the  countries,  towns, 
seas,  and  ports,  whither  the  Roman  legions 
and  navies  came,  with  nearly  the  same  accu- 
racy and  perfection,  if  possible,  which  he  could 
any  place  in  Italy;  lays  a  siege,  draws  up  an 
army  with  skill  and  conduct  scarcely  inferior  to 
Casar  himself.  Was  there  as  much  charm 
in  the  conversation  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  as  there  is  in  his  writings,  the  inha- 
bitant of  Cales  would  not  repent  of  his 
long  journey,  who  came  from  thence  only 
to  see  Livy  upon  the  fame  of  his  incompar- 
able eloquence,  and  other  celebrated  abilities  j 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  received 
satisfaction,  because  after  he  had  seen  Livy 
and  conversed  with  him,  he  had  no  curiosity 
to  see  Rome,  to  which  he  was  so  near;  and 
which  at  that  time  was,  for  its  magnificence 
and  glories,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  whole  earth. 
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These  two  princes  of  Gret-k  and  Uoman 
iiistory,  toll  a  story  and  make  up  a  descrip- 
tion with  inexpressible  grace;  and  so  deli- 
cately mixt  the  great  and  little  circunistances, 
that  there  is  both  the  utmost  dignity  and 
pleasure  in  it. 

The  reader  is  always  entertained  with  an 
agreeable  variety  both  of  matter  and  style. 
And  indeed  every  author  that  expects  to 
please  must  gratify  his  vender  with  variety. 
That  is  tiie  universal  charm  which  takes  with 
people  of  all  tastes  and  complexions.  It  is 
an  appetite  planted  in  us  by  the  author  of  our 
Being;  and  is  natural  to  an  human  soul, 
.whose  immense  desires  nothing  but  an  in- 
finite good  and  unexhausted  pleasure  can 
fully  gratify.  The  most  palatable  dish  be- 
comes nauseous  if  it  be  always  set  before  a 
man:  the  most  musical  and  harmonious  notes 
too  often  and  unseasonably  struck,  grate  the 
ear,  like  the  jarring  of  the  most  harsh  and 
hateful  discord. 

These  authors,  and  others  of  their  spirit 
and  elevation,  were  sensible  of  this;  and 
therefore  we  find  a  continual  change  and 
judicious  variation  in  their  style  and  num- 
bers. 

One  passage  appears  to  he  learned  and 
carefully    laboured ;    an   unstudied     easiness 
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and  becoming  negligence  runs  through  llie 
next.  One  sentence  turns  quick  and  short; 
another  immediately  following  runs  into  lon- 
ger measures,  and  spreads  itself  with  a  sort 
of  elegant  and  beautiful  luxuriancy.  They 
seldonx  use  many  periods  together  consisting 
of  the  same  number  of  members;  nor  are 
the  members  of  their  periods  of  pqual  length 
and  exact  measure  one  with  another. 

The  reflections  that  are  made  by  these  no- 
ble writers  upon  the  conduct  and  humours 
of  mankind,  the  interests  of  courts,  and  the 
intrigues  of  parties,  are  so  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, so  true  in  their  substance,  and  so  taking 
and  lively  in  the  manner  of  their  expression, 
that  they  satisfy  the  soundest  judgment,  and 
please  the  most  sprightly  imagination.  From 
these  glorious  authors  we  have  instruction 
without  the  common  formality  and  dryness 
of  precept  ;  and  leceive  the  most  edifying 
advice  in  the  pleasing  way  of  insinuation  and 
surprise. 

§  2.  Another  excellency  of  the  true  classics 
is  perspicuity  and  clear  style  ;  which  will  ex- 
cuse and  cover  several  faults  in  an  author; 
but  the  want  of  it  is  never  to  be  atoned  for 
by  any  pretence  of  loftiness,  caution,  or  any 
consideration  whatever. 

j\nd  this  is  the  effect  of  a  clear  head  and 
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vigorous  nnJerstandlng,  of  close  and  regular 
lliiuL'ing,  and  the  diligence  of  select  reading. 
A  man  should  write  with  the  same  design  as 
he  speaks,  to  be  understood  with  ease,  and 
to  communicate  his  mind  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.  If  we  select  Xenophon  out  of 
the  other  Greek  classics,  whether  he  writes  of 
tlie  management  of  family-afiairs,  or  the  more 
arduous  matters  of  slate  and  policy  ;  whether 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  wars  of  tiie 
Grecians,  or  the  morals  of  Socrates ;  the  stylr, 
though  so  far  varied  as  to  be  suitable  to  every 
subject,  yet  is  always  clear  and  significant, 
sweet  without  lusciousness,  and  elegantly 
easy. 

In  this  accomplished  author  we  have  all  the 
politeness  of  a  studied  composition  ;  and  yet 
all  the  freedom  and  winning  familiarity  of 
elegant  conversation. 

Here  I  cannot  but  particularly  mention 
Xenophon's  Symposium,  wherein  he  has  given 
us  an  easy  and  beautiful  description  of  a  very- 
lively  and  delightful  conversation.  The  plea- 
sant and  serious  are  there  so  happily  mixed  and 
tempered,  that  the  discourse  is  neither  too 
light  for  the  grave,  nor  too  solemn  for  the 
gay.  There  is  mirth  with  dignity  and  decorum; 
and  philosophy  attended  and  enlivened  by  all 
the  graces. 
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IF  among  the  Latin  Classics  \vc  nameTully/ 
upon  every  subject  he  equally  hhews  the 
strength  of  his  reason  and  the  brightness  of 
his  style.  A\  hether  he  addre-'ses  liis  iViend 
in  the  graceful  negligence  of  a  familiar  letter, 
or  moves  his  auditors  with  laboured  periods, 
and  passionate  strains  of  manly  oratory; 
wliethcr  he  jMOves  the  majesty  of  Ciod  and  im- 
mortality of  human  souls  in  a  more  sublime 
and  pompous  eloquence,  or  lays  down  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  virtue  in  a  more  calm 
and  even  way  of  writing,  he  always  expresses, 
good  sense  in  pure  and  proper  language  ;  he 
is  learned  and  easy,  richly  [jlain,  and  neat 
without  atVcctation.  lie  is  always  copious, 
but  never  runs  into  a  faulty  luxuriance,  nor 
tires  his  reader  :  and  tliough  he  says  almost- 
ever}'  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  liis  subject, . 
vol  ue  can  scarcely  ever  liiink  he  says  too 
jnuch.  But  this  part  of  his  character,  though 
just,  may  look  like  a  digression.     I  pass  on. 

I'hose  few  obscurities  which  are  in  the  best 
authors,  do  not  proceed  from  haste  and  con- 
fusion of  thought,  or  ambiguous  expressions,; 
from  a  long  crowd  of  parentheses,  or  per- 
plexed periods;  but  either  the  places  con- 
tinue the  same  as  they  were  in  the  origirial, 
and  arc  not  intelligible  to  us,  only  by  reason 
of  our   itrnorance  of  .some  <'iistom3.  of  those 
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times  and   countries  ;  or  the  passages  are  al- 
tered and  spoiled  by  the  presumption  and  busy 
impertinence  of  foolish  transcribers  and   con- 
ceiled  critics.      Wliich    plainly  appears  iVoni 
this,    that  since    we  have  had   more  accurate 
accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  antitpiities, 
and  old  manuscripts  have   been  searched  and 
compared  by  able  and  diii<!:ent  bands,  innu- 
merable errors  have  been  rectified,  and   cor- 
niptions  which  had  crept  into  the  text  puri2:ed 
out.     A  various  readint^  hapj)ily  discovered, 
the  removal  of  a  verse,  or  a  point  of  distino 
tion  out  of  the  wrong  into  the  right    place, 
or  the  adding  a  small   mark  where  it  was  left 
out,  has  given   clear  light  to  many  passages  ; 
which  for  ages  had   lain  overspread  with  an 
error  that  had  obscured    the  sense  of  the  au- 
thor, and  quite  confounded   all   the  commen- 
tators.    The   latter  part  of  the  thirty-second 
verse  of  the  hymn  of  Callimachus  on  Apollo 
was  in  the  first  editions   thus,  T»j  «>  b^sa  o&reo* 
atiJoi.  "  Who  can  sing  of  Phoebus  in  the  moun- 
tains ?"  Which  was  neither  sense  of  itself,  nor 
had  any  connection    with   what  w  ent  before. 
But  Stephen's  amendnaent  of  it  set  right  both 
the  sense  and  the  connection  without  alterint^ 
a  letter,  Ti?  iv  «  pa  <l>o7Qov  atl^or  "  Phoebus  is  an 
unexhausted  subject    of  Praise ;"  among    all 
his  glorious  qualifications  and  exploits,  what 
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poet  can  be  so  dull,  what  wit  so  barren,  as  to 
want  materials  for  an  h^-inn  to  liis  honour  ? 
In  the  fourth  verse  of  the  eleventh  epigram  of 
Theocritus^  there  wanted  a  little  point  in  the 
word  ij«tcS«T«?,  which  took  off  all  the  sprightli- 
ness  «nd  turn  of  the  thought ;  which  Daniel 
lieinsius  luckily  restored  by  changing  the 
Nom.  Sing.  vuiaS;irn<;,  into  the  J)at.  Plur. 
t/^ii-oSiTvif.  <'  Tiie  friends  of  Busthenes,  the  poet, 
gave  him,  though  a  stranger,  an  honourable 
burial  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  the  poet  was 
extremely-  beloved  by  them."  How  Hat  and 
insipid!  According  to  the  amendment  itrun^ 
thus;  *^  The  friends  of  Eusthcnes  buried  him 
honourably  though  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  he  was  extremely  beloved  by  his  brother 
poets  themselves."  For  a  man  to  be  mightily 
honoured  bv  stranofers,  and  extremelv  beloved 
by  people  of  the  same  profession,  who  arc 
apt  to  malign  and  envy  one  another,  is  a 
very  high  commendation  of  his  candour  and 
excellent  temper.  That  very  valuable  amend- 
ment in  the  sixth  line  of  Horace's  Preface  ta 
his  odes,  has  cleared  a  difhculty  which  none 
of  the  critics  could  handsomely  acquit  them- 
selves of,  before  the  admirable  Dr.  Bentley  ; 
and  has  rescued  the  poet,  eminent  for  the 
clearness  of  his  style,  from  the  imputation  of 
harshness  and  obscurity  in  the  very  beginning 
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and 'first  address  to  his  reader;,   where  pccuhar 
care  and  accuracy  is  expected.     It  would  be 
endless   to  mention   the  numerous   places  in 
the   ancients,  happily  restored  and  illustrated 
by  that  great   man ;  who  is  not  onl}''  a  sound 
and  discerning  critic,  but  a  clear  and  vigorous 
writer,  excellently  skilled    in  all   divine  and 
human  literature  :  to  whom  all  scholars   are 
obliged    for  his    learned  performances   upon 
the  classics  ;  .'in  I  all  mankind   for    his  noble 
and  glorious  defence  of  religion.     The  learned 
Meursius   was  strangely  puzzled  with  a   pas- 
sage in  jNIinutius  Felix*,  and  altered  the  text 
with  such  intolerable  boldness,  as  if   allowed, 
woidd  soon  pervert  and  destroy  all  good  au- 
thors ;  which  the  ingenious  editor  of  that  father 
has  cleared,  by  putting  the  points  of  distinc- 
tion  in   their  proper  places,     lieges  tantum 
Regni  sui,  per  ofilcia  Ministrorum3  universa 
novere.       Meursius    had    disguised    and    de- 
formed the  passage  thus,  Rcges  stat^Jm  llegni 
sui  per   officia  Ministrorum    diversa  novere. 
Dr.  Bentleyhas  made  a  certain  emendation  in 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetr}',  only  by  altering   the 
places  of  two  lines,  making  that  which  was  the 


•  Mill.  T>M\,  Catnb.  Edit,  by  Dtivis.    §  3:3.  p.  16:5.  Not  7. 
C 
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fort^'-sixth  in  the  common   books^  tlie  fortv- 
iitili  ill  his  own  beautiful  edition. 

§3.     Another    vahiable    advantage    which 
the  chief  cKassics  had,  was,  that  most  of  thoni 
were  placed   in  prosperous  and   plentiful  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  raised  above  anxious  cares, 
want,   and  abject  dependence.       They   were 
persons  of  quality  and  fortune,  courtiers  and 
statesmen,  great    travellers,  and    generals    of 
armies,  possessed  of  the  highest  dignities  and 
posts  of  peace   and    war.     Their   riches    and 
plenty  furbished  them  with  leisure  and  means 
of  study ;    and  their  employments   improved 
them    in  knowledge   and   experience.      How 
lively  nmst  they  describe  those  countries  and 
remarkable  places  which  they  had  attentively 
viewed  with   their  own   eyes!  What  faithful 
and  emphatical  relations  were  they  enabled  to 
make  of  those  councils  in  which  they  presided, 
of  those  actions  in  which  they  were  present 
and  commanded ! 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  besides 
the  advantages  of  his  travels  and  general 
knowledge,  was  so  considerable  in  power  and 
interest,  that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  expelling 
the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  who  had  usurped  upon 
the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence   and  abilities,    both  in 
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civil  and  military  aft'ai is  ;  were  rich  atui  no- 
ble; had  strong  parts,  and  a  careful  ediicatiofi 
in  their  youth,  completed  by  severe  study  in 
their  advanced  years:  in  short,  they  had  all 
the  advantages  and  accomplishments  both  of 
the  retired  and  active  life. 

Sophocles  bore  great  oflices  in  Athens, 
led  their  armies,  and  in  strength  of  parts 
and  nobleness  of  thought  and  exj)ression,  was 
not  unequal  to  his  colleague  Pericles;  who  by 
his  commanding  wisdom  and  eloquence  in- 
fluenced all  Greece;  and  was  said  to  thunder 
and  lighten  in  his  harangues. 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
style,  and  iiis  power  in  moving  the  passions, 
especially  the  softer  ones  of  grief  and  pity, 
was  invited  to,  and  generously  entertained 
in  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon. 
The  smoothness  of  his  composition,  his  ex- 
cellency in  dramatic  poetry,  the  soundness  of 
his  morals,  conveyed  in  the  sweetest  numbers, 
were  so  universally  admired,  and  his  glory 
so  far  spread,  that  the  Athenians,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  fatal  overthrow  under 
!Nicias,  were  preserved  from  perpetual  exile 
and  ruin,  by  the  astonishing  respect  that  the 
Sicilians,  enemies  and  strangers,  paid  to  the 
wit  and  fame  of  their  illustrious  countryman. 
As  many  as  could  repeat  any  of  the  verses  oi 
c  C 
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Ivtiripidcs   wore   rewarded  with    their   liberty, 
and  generously  sent  home  with  niarksofhoiroiir. 

Phuo  by  his  father's  side  sprang  from 
•  Codnis,  the  celebrated  king  of  Alliens;  and 
by  his  mother's  from  Solon,  their  no  less 
celebrated  lawgiver.  To  gain  experience  and 
enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  travelled  into 
Italvj  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  He  was  courted  and 
honoured  by  the  greatest  men  of  the  age 
wherein  he  lived,  and  will  be  studied  and 
admired  by  men  of  taste  and  judgment  in  all 
succeeding  ages.  In  his  works  are  inestimable 
treasures  of  the  best  learning.  In  short,  as  a 
learned  gentleman  says,  he  wrote  with  all  the 
strength  of  human  reason,  and  all  the  charm 
of  human  eloquence. 

Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Polycrates, 
king  of  Samos ;  and  his  sprightly  muse,  n.i- 
turally  flowing  with  innumerable  pleasures  and 
•graces,  must  have  improved  in  delicacy  and 
sweetness,  by  the  gaiety  and  refined  conversa- 
tion of  that  flourishing  court. 

The  bold  and  exalted  ij-enius  of  Pindar  was 
encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  honours 
he  received  from  the  champions  and  princes 
of  his  age;  and  his  conversation  with  the 
heroes  qualified  him  to  sing  their  praises  with 
raore  advantage.  The  conquerors  at  the 
Olympic  games  scarcely  valued  their  garlands 
of  honour  and  wre;ilhs  of  victory,  if  they  were 
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not  crowned  with  iii^j  never  fading  liuircl.^,  nml 
iiiiuioiLalized  by  liis  cclcstitil  sv»ng.  'i'he.  no- 
ble Iliero  of  Syracuse  was  his  generoii.s  iViencl 
and  j)atron  ;  and  the  most  powerful  and  [.)olile 
state  of  all  Greece,  esteemed  a  line  of  his  in 
praise  of  their  glorious  city,  worth  public  ac- 
knowledgments and  a  statue,  i^io^t  of  the 
genuine  and  valuable  Latin  classics  hud  the 
same  advantages  oi'  fortune  and  improvinj^ 
conversation,  the  same  encouragements  with 
these  and  the  other  celebrated  Grecians. 

Terence  gained  such  a  wonderful  insight 
into  the  characters  and  manners  of  mankind, 
such  an  elegant  choice  of  words  and  fluency 
of  style,  such  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
his  plot,  and  sucli  delicate  and  charming  tmns, 
chiefly  by  the  conversation  of  Scipio  and  Lae- 
lius,  the  greatest  men  and  most  refined  wits  of 
their  age;  so  much  did  this  judicious  writer 
and  excellent  scholar  improve  by  his  own  dili- 
gent application  to  study,  and  their  refined 
and  learned  conversation,  that  it  was  charged 
upon  him  by  those  who  envied  his  superior 
excellencies,  that  he  published  their  compo- 
sitions under  his  own  name.  His  enemies 
wished  that  the  world  should  believe  those 
noblemen  wrote  his  plays,  but  scarce!  v 
believed  it  themselves ;  and  the  poet  verv 
prudently,  slighted  their  malice,  and  made 
c  3 
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ijis  grout  patrons  the  finest  compliment  in  the 
worldj  by  esteeming  the  aocusalion  as  an 
honour,  rather  than  making  any  ibruuil  de- 
fence against  it*. 

Sal  hist,  so  famous  for  his  neat  expressive 
brevity  and  quick  turns,  for  truth  of  fact  and 
clearness  of  style,  for  the  accuracy  of  his  cha- 
racters, and  his  piercing  view  into  the  myste- 
ries of  policy  and  motives  of  action,  cultivated 
his  rich  abilities,  and  made  his  acquired  learn- 
ipjg  so  useful  to  the  world,  and  so  honourable 
to  himself,  by  bearing  the  chief  offices  in  the 
Komaa  government,  and  sharing  in  the  im- 
portant counsels  and  debates  of  tlie  senate. 

Caesar  had  a  prodigious  wit  and  universal 
learning;  was  noble  by  birth,  a  consummate 
statesman,  a  brave  and  wise  general,  and  a 
most  heroic  prince.  His  prudence  and  mo- 
desty in  speaking  of  himself  the  truth  and 
clearness  of  his  descriptions,  v.ic  inimitable 
purity  and  jx-ispicuity  of  his  style,  distinguish 
him  with  advantage  from  all  otiier  wiiters. 
None  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  liim  in 
most  instances  than  the  admirable  Xenophon. 
What  useful  and  entertaining  accounts  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a  writer, 
who  "ives   us  the   geography  and  history  of 

*  Sco  Prologue  to  Adelphi,  v.  15 — '22. 
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those  countries  and  nations  which  h-s  himself 
conquered,  and  tlic  descriptions  ot"  those  mi- 
litary engines,  bridge^!,  and  encampments 
which  he  himself  contrived  and  marked  out  ? 

The  best  authors  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
as  Horace,  Virgil,  TiouUus,  Propertius,  &c. 
enjoyed  happy  times,  and  easy  circum- 
stai>C€s.  That  was  the  golden  age  of  learning. 
They  flourished  under  the  favours  and  bounty 
of  the  richest  and  most  generous  court  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  beams  of  majesty  shone 
bright  and  propitious  on  ihem. 

What  could  be  too  great  to  expect  from 
such  poets  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  beloved  and 
magnificently  encouraged  by  such  patrons  as 
Maecenas  and  Augustus  ? 

A  chief  reason  why  Tacitus  writes  with  such 
skill  and  authority,  that  lie  makes  such  deep 
researches  into  the  nature  of  things  and  designs 
of  men,  that  he  so  exquisitely  understands  the 
secrets  and  intrigues  of  courts,  was  that  he 
himself  was  admitted  into  the  highest  places 
of  trust,  and  employed  in  the  most  public  and 
important  affairs.  The  statesman  brightens 
the  scholar,  and  the  consul  improves  and  ele- 
vates the  historian. 

§  4.  The  ancients  are  peculiarly  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  care  and  happy  exactness 
iu  selecting  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
c  4 
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miinbers,  npoii  wiiieh  the  force  and  plcasuut-; 
uessof"  style  principally  depend.     A.  discouri^c, 
coa-,istii)g  chiefly  ot"  ihe  slrouge.ilnumbcrsand, 
l)fht  .sort  o.tfeet,  such  as  the  JJactyl,  Spondee, 
i\napest,  Moioss,  Cretic,  Sec.  regularly  coin- 
paclcd,  stands   firm    and  steady,  and  sounds 
iwagnirtcent  and  agreeable  to  u  judicious  ear. 
But  a.  discourse  made  up  of  the  •vyeakest  num- 
LerSj  and   the    worst   sort  of  feet,    such    as 
the     Pyrrhichee,    Choree,   Trochee,    Sec.     is, 
loose    and    languid,    and    not  capable,  witli 
such  disadvantage,  to  express  manly  sense.    It; 
cannot   be  pronounced   with   case,  nor  heard 
with  p'atieaee.     The  periods  of  the  classics  are 
generall}'  composed  of  the  major  part  of  the 
noblest  numbers;  and   when    they  are  forced 
to  tise  weaker  and    worse-sounding   feet  and 
measures,     they     so    carelully     tei)i]>er    and 
strengthen  them  witli  firm  and    nervous   syl- 
lables on  l)oth  sides,  that  the  imperfection  is 
covered,  and  the  dignity  of  the  sentence  pre- 
served and  supported. 

§  5.  Another  excellency,  nearly  allied  to 
this>  in  these  glorious  writers,  is  there  s  uiting 
tl>e  contexture  of  theit  discourse  and  the 
sound  of  their  syllables  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  their  subjects.  That  is,  they  so  con- 
trive and  work  their ,  composition,  that  the. 
sound  shall  be  a  resemblance^  or,  as  Longiuus, 
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says  an  echo  of  the  sense,  and  words  lii^^ly 
picUires  of  things.  In  describing  the  loveli- 
ness of  beauty,  and  the  charms  of  joy  and 
gaiety;  they  avoid  disagreeable  elisions;  (\o 
not  make  the  discourse  harsh  by  joining  mutes, 
and  coupling  letters  that  being  united  produce 
a  distastful  and  grating  sound.  But  by  the 
choice  of  the  best  vowels,  and  the  sweetest 
half-vowels,  the  whole  composition  is  made 
smooth  and  delicate;  and  glides  with  easi- 
ness and  pleasure  through  the  ear. 

In  describing  a  thing  or  person  full  of 
terror,  ruggedness  or  deformrty,  they  use  the 
worst  sounding  vowels  ;  and  encumber  the 
syllables  with  mutes  of  the  roughest  and  most 
difficult  pronunciation.  The  rushing  of  land 
floods,  the  roaring  of  huge  waters,  and  the 
dashing  of  waves  against  the  shores,  is  imitated 
by  words  that  make  a  vast,  and  boisterous 
sound,  and  rudely  clash  together. 

The  great  Plato,  who  had  a  genius  for  all 
manner  of  learning,  was  discouraged  from 
poetry  by  reading  that  verse  in  Homer,  which 
so  wonderfully  expresses  the  roaring  of  the 
billows,  and  which  no  translation  can  reach. 

t-: "  . 

.*. Iliad  17.  V.  265. 
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Haste  and  swiftness  are  figured  by  short  syl* 
lables,  by  quick  and  rapid  numbers.  Slow- 
ness, gravity,  &c.  by  long  syllables,  and 
numbers  strong  and  solemn.  I  shall  produce 
some  instances,  and  speak  to  them  just  as 
they  come  into  my  thoughts,  without  any 
nicety  of  method.  Virgil,  in  his  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  wicked  souls  in  the  regions  of 
punishment,  fills  the  reader  with  dread  and 
amazement;  every  syllable  sounds  terror; 
awe  and  astonishment  accompany  his  ma- 
jjestic  numbers.     In  that  passage*. 


Turn-  saeva  sonare. 


Vt'Kt*'"'*  J  turn  stridor  fcrri  tractccque  catense. 

Ftom  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains 
Of  Sounding  lashes,  and  of  drag-jing  ehains. 

The  hissing  letter  repeated  with  broad-sound- 
ing vowels  immediately  following,  the  force 
and  roughness  of  the;  canine  letter,  so  often 
used,  ancf  those  strong  syllables  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  places,  emphatically  express 
those  dreadful  sounds.  A  man  of  refined  taste 
will,  upon  the  repetition  of  them,  be  apt  to 
fancy  he  l\ears  the  crack  of  the  furies'  whips,  and 


*  MAeid6,v.5^B,£(.<u 
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the  rattling  and  clank  of  infernal  chains. 
Those  harsh  elisions,  and  heavy  robust  sylla- 
bles in  that  description  of  the  hideous  Cy- 
clops, *^  Monstrum  horrenduin  informe  iu- 
gens  ;"  naturally  express  the  enormous  bulk, 
and  brutish  fierceness  of  that  inishapen  and 
horrid   monster. 

Our  Spencer,  one  of  the  best  poets  this  na- 
tion has  bred,  and  whose  iuults  are  not  to  be 
imputed  either  to  want  of  genius  or  care,  but 
to  the  age  he  lived  in,  v/as  very  happy  and 
judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  numbers:  of 
whi-ch  take  this  example,  not  altogether 
foreign  or  unparallel  to  that  of  Virgil  just 
mentioned  ; 

lie  hcarJ  a  dreadful  »outic!, 

Which  tlirough  the  wood  loutl  btllowin^  did  rt^bound. 

And  then, 


iris  moiwtpous enemy 


With  sturdy  steps  camf  stalking  in  his  siyht, 
An  hideous  giant  liorrtblc  aai  higb^*". 

Those  verses  in  the  first  Georgic, 

Ter  yiint  conati  itoponere  Pelio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atque  Oss£  froadosum  involvere  Olympumf  j 


♦  Fairy  Qneen,  f  O'cor.  1,  v.  981, 

C    t) 
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•  t^  ith  mountains  pilM  on  mountains,  thrice  they  strove 
To  scale  the  steepy  battlements  of  Jove, 

are  contrived  with  great  nrt  to  represent  the 
prodigious  pains  the  giants  took  in  heaping 
mountains  upon  mountains  to  scale  heaven, 
and  the  slowness  of  their  progress  in  that  un- 
wieldy work. 

For  a  vowel  open  before  a  vowel,  makes  a 
chasm,  and  requires  a  strong  and  full  breath  ; 
therefore  a  pause  must  follow,  which  naturally 
expresses  difficulty  and  opposition. 

But  when  swiftness  and  speed  are  to  be  de- 
scribed, see  how  the  same  wonderful  man 
varies  his  numbers,  and  stilj  suits  his  verse  to 
his  subject! 

Quadrupcdantc  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 
And  struck  with'horny  hoofs  the  solid  ground. 

•  Here  the  rapid  numbers,  and  shQft  syl- 
lables, sustained  with  strong  vowels,  admira- 
bly represent  both  the  vigour  and  speed  of  a 
horse  at  full  stretch,  scouring  over. the  plain. 

When  Horace  sings  of  mirth,  beauty,  and 
otber  subjects  that  require  delicacy  and -sNveet- 
ness  of  composition,  he  smooths  his  lines  with 
soft  syllables,  and  flows  in  gay  and  melting 
numbers...  ^Jcarcely  any  reader  is  so  much  a 
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stoicj  but  good  humour  steal*  upon  him  ;  and 
he  reads  with  something  of  the  temper  whicli 
the  auilior  was  in  when  he  wrote.  How  in- 
expressibly sweet  are  those  neat  lines! 

Uiit  mc  Glycerae  nitor 
Splemjentis  Pario.mannorepurius, 

Urit  grata  prbtervitas, 
Et  vultus  nimium  lubricusaspioi. 

As  Parian  marble  pure  and  bris-ht 
The  shining  maidmy  bosom  warms; 

Her  face  too  dazzling  for  the  sight, 
Her  sweet  coquetting — how  it  charms  ! 

Innumerable  beauties  of  this  nature  are 
scattered  through  his  lyric  poetry.  But 
when  he  undertakes  lofty  and  noble  subjepts^ 
he  raises  his  style^  and  strengthens  his  ex- 
pression. For  example,  when  he  proposes  lo 
do  honour  to  Pindar,  and  sing  the  glories  of 
Augustus,  he  reaches  the  Giecian's  noblest 
flights,  has  all  his  magnificence  of  thought, 
his  strength  of  fancy,  and  daring  liberty  of 
figures. 

The  Roman  swan  soars  as  high  as  the 
Theban  :  he  equals  that  commanding  spirit, 
tliose  awful  and  vigorous  beauties  which  he 
generously  pronounces  inimitable  ;  and  praises 
both  his  immortal  predecessor  in  lyric  poetry, 
and  his  royal  be^efaclor^  with  as  much  gran- 
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deiir  and  exalted  eloquence^  as  ever  Pindar 
praised  any  of  his  heroes. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Longinus,  that 
thougli  Homer  and  Virgil  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee,  and  rarely  use 
even  any  equivalent  feet,  yet  they  temper 
them  together  with  such  astonishing  skill  and 
diligence,  so  carefully  vary  their  syllables, 
and  adapt  their  sounds  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  described,  that  in  their  poems  there  is 
all  the  harmonious  change  and  variety  of 
numhcrs  which  can  be  composed  by  all  the 
possible  turns  and  diiferent  position  of  all  the 
feet  in  the  languages. 

I  shall  add  no  more  of  my  own  upon  this 
head,  but  conclude  with  those  expressive  and 
judicious  lines  of  Mr.  Po}>e. 

Tis  not  enouc^h,  no  harshness  gives  offenoe, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  whca  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  aunib<r-  Hows  : 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shor*, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Aiax  strives  som«  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  U»e  words  move  slow  : 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  <;cours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main.* 


*  JEssay  on  Criticism,  p.  20.  ed.  3. 


§6.  A  reader  of  such  authors  can  scarcely  ever 
be  weary;  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  traveller 
for  many  miles  round  Damascus  ;  he  never  re- 
moves out  of  Paradise,  but  is  regaled  with  a 
constant  succession  of  pleasures,  and  enjo^'s 
in  a  small  compass  the  bounty  and  gaiety  of 
universal  nature.     From  hence  may  be  seen 
the  injustice  and   folly  of  those  people,  who 
would  have  translations  of  tiie  classics  ;  and 
then,   to  save   the  trouble  of  learning  Greek 
and    Latin,    consign    the   great    originals   to 
dust  and  oblivion.     I  would,  indeed,  have  all 
the  classics  turned   into  our  language  by   the 
most  masterly  hands  (as  we  already  have  most) 
among  other  reasons  for  this,  that  ingenious 
and  inquisitive  people,  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune   not   to    be    well    acquainted   with    the 
learned  tongues,  may  have  souie  taste  of  their 
excellencies.      Ignorant  persons,  who    know 
nothing  of   their  language,    would    soon    be 
persuaded  to  believe  ;  and  shallow  pretenders, 
who  know   nothing  of  their  beauties,  "would 
boldly  pronounce,  that  some  translations  we 
have  go   beyond   the  originals;  while  scho- 
lars of  clear  and   sound  judgment,  are  welt 
satisfied,  that  it   is    impossible    any    version 
should  come  up    to   them.     A  translation  of 
the  noble  classics  out  of  their  native  tongues, 
so  much  iu  many  respects  inferior  to  them. 
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always  more  or  less  flattens  their  sens,c,  and 
tarnishes  tljeir  beauties.  It  is  something  like 
transplanting  a  precious  tree  out  of  the  warm 
and  fruitful  climes  in  which  it  was  produced, 
into  a  cold  and  barren  country  :  witli  much 
care  and  tenderness  it  may  live^.  blossom,  and 
bear;  but  it  can  never  so  chearfuUy  flourish 
as  in  its  native  soil;  it  will  degenerate  and 
lose  much  of  its  delicious  flavour  and  original 
richness.  And  besides  the  weakening  of  the 
sense  (though  that  be  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant consideration)  Greek  and  Latin  have 
such  a  noble  harmony  of  sound,  such  force 
and  dignity  of  numbers,  and  such  delicacy  of 
turn  in  the  periods,  that  cannot  entirely  be 
preserved  in  any  language  of  the  world. 
These  two  languages  are  so  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptive of  all  the  graces  of  wit  and  elocu- 
tion, that  they  are  read  with  more  pleasure  and 
lively  gust,  and  consequently  with  more  ad- 
vantage than  the  most  perfect  translation  tiiat 
the  ablest  genius  can  compose,  or  the 
strongest  modern  language  can  bear.  The 
pleasure  a  man  takes  in  reading  engages  a 
close  attention;  raises  and  chears  the  spirits; 
and  impresses  the  author's  sentiments  and 
expression  deeper  on  the  memory.  A  gen- 
tleman travels  through  the  finest  countries  in 
the  world,  is  in  all  respects  qualified  to  make 
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ubscrvalions,  and   then  writes  a  lailiifiil  and 
curious  liistory  ot"  his  travels,     lean  read  liis 
relations  with  pleasure  and  improvemeivt,  and: 
^vill  pay  him  ihe  praise  due  to  his  merits;   but. 
inuat  believe  llialii'I  niv^t-df  travelled  throngU' 
those  countries,   and   altenlively  viewed  and. 
considered  all  lh()se  curiosities  of  art  and  na^-. 
ture  which  he  describes,  I  should  have  a  more; 
satisfactory  idea  and  higher  pleasure,  thun   it. 
is   possible   to   receive  from  the  exactest  ac- 
counts.    Authors  of  such  distinguished  parts 
and  perfections   cannot  be  studied  by  a   ra- 
tional   and   discerning   reader    without    very' 
valuable  advantages.     Their  strong  sense  and 
manly  thought,  clothed  in  the  most-  signifi-. 
cant  and  beautiful. language,  will  improve  his: 
reason  and  judgment ;  and  enable  him  to  ac-' 
quire  the  art  of  elegant  and  sensible  writing, ' 
For    it  is  a  most  absurd  objection_,  that  the* 
classics  do  not  improve  our   reason,  nor  en-J 
large   our  knowledge  of  useful    things  ;    but 
only  amuse  and  divert   us  with  artificial  turns 
of    words,  and    flourishes   of   rhetoric.     Let 
but  a  man  of  capacity  read  a   few  lines  iu 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  Tully,  Sal  lust,  Juvenal, 
&,c.  and  he  will  immediately  discover  all  such 
objections  either  to  proceed  from  ignorance, 
a  depraved  taste,  or  intolerable  conceit.    I'he 
glassies  are  intimately  acquainted  with  those. 
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things  they  undertake    to  treat  of;  and  ex- 
plain and  adorn  their  subjeet  witli  sound  rea- 
soning, exaet  disposition,   and  beautiful  pro- 
priety   of    language.       No    rational    person 
would   recommend   the   study   of  them    with 
neglect  and  exclusion  of  other  parts  of  useful 
knowledge    and   good   learning.      No,    let  a 
man  furnish    himself  with   all    the  arts    and 
sciences    that  he   has  either  capacity  or  op- 
portunity   to    learn,     and    he    will    still  find 
that  rciidiness  and  skill  in    these  correct  and 
rational  authors  is  not  the  least  ornamental  or 
serviceable  part  of  his  attainments.   The  neat- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  compositions  will 
be  refreshment  and   music,  after  the  toils  of 
severer  and  harsher  studies.     The  brightness 
of  their  sense,  and  the  pixrity  and  elegance  of 
their  diction,  will  qualify  most  people,  who 
duly  admire  and    study  their  excellencies,  to 
communicate     their    thouirhts    with     energy 
and  clearness.     Some  persons  deeply  read  in 
old  systems  of  philosophy  and   the  abslrusef 
parts    of   learning,    for  want  of   a   sufficient 
acquaintance    with    these    great    masters    of 
style  and    politeness,   have  not  been  able    so 
to  express  their  notions,  as  to  make  their  la- 
bours fully  intelligible  and  useful  to  mankind. 
Irregular  broken    periods,   long  and  frequent 
jparcntheses  and  harsh  tropes  have  perplexed 
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their  notions ;  aiul  much  of  their  sense  hf\s 
lain  buried  under  the  confusion  and  rubbish 
of  an  obscure  and  ruffffed  stvle.  The  brit^hlesl 
and  most  rational  thoughts  are  obscured  and 
in  H  great  measure  spoiled,  if  they  be  encum- 
bered with  obsolete  and  coarse  words  un- 
skilfully placed,  and  ungracefully  turned. 
The  matchless  graces  of  some  line  odes  in 
Anacreon  and  Horace,  chiefly  ariije  from 
the  judicious  choice  of  the  beautiiul  words, 
and  the  delicacy  and  harmouiouaness  of  the 
structure. 

^  7.  Besides  the  other  advantages  of  study- 
ing the  classical  historians,  there  is  one  which 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune,  qualified  to 
manage  public  business,  and  sit  as  members  in 
the  most  august  assemblies,  have  a  more  con- 
siderable share  in  than  people  of  meaner  con- 
dition. The  speeches  of  the  great  men  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  deserve  their  peculiar 
study  and  imitation,  as  being  master-pieces  of 
clear  reasoning  and  genuine  eloquence:  the 
orators  in  the  classics  fairly  state  their  case 
and  s,trongly  argue  it ;  their  remarks  are  sur- 
prising and  pertinent,  their  repartees  quick, 
and  their  raillery  clear  and  diverting.  Tiiey 
are  bold  without  rashness  or  insolence;  and 
severe  with  good  manners  and  decency.  They 
do  justice  to   their  subject,  and  speak  agree- 
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ably  to  llie  iiaUirc  of  tilings^  and  the  characters 
of  persons,  'i'heir  sentences  arc  spii^ililiy,  and 
their  morals  sound,     in  shorty  no  parrot'  the 
compositions  of"  the  ancients  is  more  finished, 
more  inytrnctive  and   pleasing-  than  their  ora- 
tions.    Heie  they  seem  to e.xert  their  choicest 
abilities,  and  collect  the  utmost  force  of"  their 
genius.     Their  whole  histories  may  be   com- 
pared to   a  noble  and  delicious  country,  that 
lies  under  the  favourable  eye    and   perpetual 
smiles   of  the  heavens,    and  is   every  where 
crowned   with  pleasure  and  plenty;   but  their 
choice  descriptions  and    s})eeches  seem    like 
some   peculiarly  fertile    and    happy    sj)ots  of 
ground  in  that  country,  on  ^vhioh  nature  Iihs 
poured    out  her  riches  with    a  more  liberal 
hand;  and  art  has  made  the  utmost  improve- 
ments of  her   bounty.     They   have   taken   so 
much  pains  and  used  such  accuracy   in 'their 
speeches,  that  the  greater  pleasure  they  have 
given  the  reader,  the  more  they  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  censure  of  the  critic.     The 
orations  are  too   sublime  and  elaborate,   and 
those    persons   to    whom  they  are    ascribed, 
could   not  at  those  times   compose   or  speak 
them.     It   is   allowed,    that  they   might   not 
deliver  themselves  in    that  exact  number  and 
collection  of  words  which  the  historians  have 
60  curiously  laid  together;  but  it  can  scarcely 
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be  denied,  bat  the  great  men  in  history  had 
IVequeiit  occasions  of  speaking  in  {>ubHc  ;  and 
it  is  {)iobal)le  that  many  times  they  did  ac- 
tually speak  to  the  same  purpose.  Fabius 
jNiaximus  and  Scipio,  Ciesar  and  Cato,  were 
capable  of  making  as  good  speeches  as  Livy 
orSallust;  and  Pericles  was.  an  orator  no 
ways  infejior  to  Thucydides.  When  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing  will  allow  that  there  was 
time  and  room  for  premeditation,  there  is  no 
question  but  many  of  those  admirable  men  in 
history,  spoke  as  well  as  they  are  represented 
by  those  able  and  eloquent  writers.  But  then 
the  historians  putting  the  speeches  into  their 
own  style,  and  giving  us  those  harangues  in 
form,  which  we  cannot  tell  how  they  could 
com,e  nt,  trespass  against  probability',  and 
the  strict  rules  of  writing  history.  It  has 
always  been  allowed  to  great  wits  sometimes 
to  step  out  of  the  beaten  road,  and  to  soar 
out  of  the  view  of  a  heavy  scholiast.  To  grant 
all  that  is  in  the  objection;  the  greatest 
classics  were  liable  to  human  infirmities  and 
errors;  and  whenever  their  forward  ceirsurers 
shall  fall  into  such  irregularities,  and  commit 
such  faults  joined  to  such  excellencies,  the 
learned  world  will  not  only  pardon  biit  ad- 
mire them.  We  may  say  of  that  celebrated 
speech  of  Marius  in  SuUust,  and  others  that 
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are  most  allacked  upon  this  foot,  as  tlie 
iVicnds  of  Virgil  do  in  excuse  of  his  ofl'ending 
against  chronology  in  the  story  of  il^ieas  and 
Dido; — that  had  tljcre  been  no  room  for  such 
little  objections,  the  world  had  wanted  some 
of  the  most  cliarming  and  consummate  pro- 
ductions of  human  wit.  Whoever  made 
those  noble  speeches  and  debates,  they  so 
naturally  arise  from  the  posture  of  affairs,  and 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  the  authors 
then  describe,  and  are  so  rational,  so  pathetic 
and  becoming,  that  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  reader  is  the  same.  A  complete 
dissertation  upon  the  uses  and  beauties  of  the 
chief  speeches  in  the  classical  historiana 
would  be  a  work  of  curiosity,  that  would  re- 
quire an  able  genius  and  fine  pen.  I  shall 
just  make  some  short  strictures  upon  two; 
one  out  of  Thucydides,  and  the  other  out  of 
Tacitas. 

The  funeral  oration  made  by  Pericles  upoit 
his  brave  countrymen  who  died  in  battle,  is 
full  of  prudence  and  manh'  eloquence ;  of 
hearty  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
■wise  remarks.  He  does  not  lavish  away  his 
commendations,  but  renders  the  honours  of 
the  state  truly  desirable,  by  shewing  they  are 
always  conferred  with  judgment  and  wariness. 
Hepfaisesthe  dead,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
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living    to   follow    tlieir   example ;    to    Avlnch 
lie  proposes  the  strongest  inducenicnl.s  iu  the 
most  moving  and  lively  manner;    from    the 
consideration  of  the  immortal  honours  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  generous 
pio visions  made  by  the  government  for.  the  dear 
j)crsons  leit  behind  by  those  who  fell  in  their 
country's    cause.      lie    imputes  the   greatest 
share  of  the   merits  of  those  gallant  men  to 
the  excellency  of  the  Athenian  constitution; 
which   trained  them  up  in   such  regular  dis- 
cipline, and  secured  to  them  and  their  descen- 
dants such  invaluable  privileges,  that  no  man 
.of  sense  and  gratitude,  of  public  spirit  and  a 
lover  of  his  children,  would  scruple  to  venture 
his  life  to  preserve  them  inviolable,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  late  posterity.     The  noble  orator 
in  this  speech  gives  an  admirable  character  of 
his  countrymen,   the  Athenians,     lie  repre- 
sents them  as  brave   with  consideration  and 
coolness;    and    polite  and    genteel    without 
effeminacy.     They  are,  says  he,  easy  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  kind  and  communicative 
to  strangers  :  they  cultivate  and  improve  all 
the  arts,  and  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  peace  ; 
and  yet  are  never  surprised  at  the  alarms,  nor 
impatient   of  the   toils  and   fatigues  of  war. 
They  are  generous  to  their  friends,  and  terrible 
to  their  enemies.    They  use  all  the  liberty 
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;that'Can  be  desired  withoulinsolcnce  or  licen- 
tiousness; 'and  fear  noll)ing,  but  transgressing- 
the  law^*. 

Mucian's  speech  in  Tacitus-f  contains  man}' 
•  important  matters  in  a  small  fompass  ;  and  in 
a  few  clear  and  emphatical  words  goes  through 
the  principal  topics  of  persuasion.    He  presses 
:and  conjures  Vespasian  to  dispute  the  empire 
•Avith  Vitellius,  by  the  duty  he  «)\ves  his  bleed- 
ring  country  ;  by  the  love  he  has  for  his  hope- 
ful sons ;  by  the   fairest   prospect   of  success 
that  could  be  hoped  for^  if  he  once  vigorously 
set  upon   that  glorious  business;    but  if   he 
neglected    the    present    opportunity^    by  the 
■dismal    appearance  of    the    Morst    evils   that 
■  could  be  feared.     He  encouras;es  him  bv  the 
•number  and  goodness  of  his  forces^  by  the  in- 
.lerest  and    steadiness   of  his  friends;   by  the 
-vices  of  his  rival,  and    his  own  virtues.     Yet 
all   the    while    this   great   man    compliments 
.Vespasian,   and  pa^s  him  honour,  he  is  cau- 
tious  not   in   the    least  to  diminish  his   own 
:glor3'^:  if  he  readily  allows  him  the  first  rank 
of  merit,  he  briskly  claims  the  second  to  hhn- 
self.     iSever  were  liberty  and  complaisantc 


*  See  Thucyd.  Oxon.  F.d.  lib.  C.  p.  103. 

f  Tacit.  El/evir.  Kd.  1C34.  Ilibt.  2.  p.  531,  535. 
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of  speech  more  happily  inixed  ;  he  convcv  ^ 
sound  exhortation  in  priiise ;  and  at  the 
same  time  says  very  hokl  and  very  obliginji; 
things.  In  short,  he  speaks  with  the  bravery 
©fa  soldier  and  the  freedom  of  a  friend  :  in 
his  address  tliore  is  the  air  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  an  accomplished  courticn";  in  his  ad- 
vice, the  sagacity  and  caution  of  a  con^siiinmate. 
statesman, 

§  8.  Another  great  advantage  of  studying 
the  classics  is,  that  from  a  few  of  the  best  of 
them  may  be  drawn  a  good  system  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  sound  morals.  Th^re  the 
precepts  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  life  are  set 
olF  in  the  light  and  gracefulness  of  clear  and 
moving  expression  ;  and  eloquence  is  meri- 
toriously employed  in  vindicating  and  adorn- 
ing religion.  This  makes  deep  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  young  gentlemen,  and  charms 
them  V,  ith  the  love  of  goodness,  so  engagingly 
dressed,  and  so  beautifully  commended.  'I'he 
Oftices,  Calo  jNlajor,  Tusculan  Questions,  Sec. 
•of  Tully  are  little  inferior  to  Epicletus  and 
Antoninus  in  morality,  and  are  much  superior 
in  language.  Pindar  writes  in  au  exalted 
strain  of  piety  as  well  as  poetry  ;  he  carefully 
wipes  oft*  the  aspersions  that  old  fables  had 
thrown  upon  the  deities;  and  never  speaks  of 
things  or  persons  sacred  but  with  the  tenderest 
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caution  and  reverence.  He  praises  virtue  and 
religion  witli  a  generous  warmth;  and  speaks 
of  its  eternal  rewards  witli  a  pious  assurance. 
i\n  eminent  critie  has  observed,  to  the  perpetual 
seandal  of"  this  poet,  that  his  chief,  if"  not  only 
e.\-celleney,  lies  in  Ids  moral  sentences.  In- 
deed Pindar  is  a  great  master  of"  this  excel- 
lency, for  which  all  men  of  sense  will  admire 
him;  and  at  the  same  time  be  astonished  at 
that  man's  honesty  who  slights  such  an  ex- 
cellency ;  and  that  man's  understanding,  who 
cannot  discover  many  more  excellencies  in 
him.  1  remember  in  one  of  his  Olympic 
odes,  in  a  noble  confidence  of  his  own  genius, 
and  a  just  contempt  of  his  vile  and  malicious 
adversaries,  he  compares  himself  to  an  eagle, 
and  them  to  crows  :  and,  indeed,  he  soars  far 
above  the  reach  and  out  of  the  view  of  noisy 
fluttering  cavillers.  The  famous  Greek  pro- 
fessor Duport,  has  made  an  entertaining  and 
useful  collection  of  Homer's  divine  and  moral 
savings,  and  has  with  great  dexterity  com- 
pared them  w  ith  parallel  passages  out  of  the 
inspired  -writers*;  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  world  so  like  the  stile 


*  Gnomologia  Homcrica,  Cantab.  16(J0. 
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of  the  Koly  Bible  as  Homer.  The  noble, 
historians  abound  with  moral  reflections  upon 
the  conduct  of"  human  life,  and  powerfully 
instruct  both  by  precepts  and  examples.  They 
paiul  vice  and  villany  in  horrid  colours;  and 
employ  all  their  reason  and  eloc[uencc  to  pay 
due  honours  to  virtue,  and  render  undisseni- 
bled  goodness  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
I'bey  express  a  true  reverence  for  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  a  hearty  concern  for  the 
prosperous  state  of  their  native  country, 
Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Socr;itcs  ir> 
a  very  instructive  and  refined  system  of  mo- 
rality ;  it  goes  through  all  points  of  duty  to 
God  and  man,  with  great  clearness  of  sense 
and  sound  notion,  and  witli  inexpressible  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  language,  'i'he  great 
Socrates  there  discourses  in  sucli  a  manner, 
as  is  most  proper  to  engage  and  j)ersuade  all 
sorts  of  readers  :  he  argues  \\\ih  the  reason  of 
a  philo.-.opher  ;  directs  with  the  authority  of  a 
lawgiver,  and  addre:5SC3  with  the  familiarity 
and  endearments  of  a  friend. 

lie  made  as  numy  improvements  in  true 
moriility,  as  could  be  made  by  the  unassisted 
Str.englfU  of  huinan  reason;  nay  he  delivers 
himself  in  some  places,  as  if  he  was  en- 
Vtgkten€U-4^y--a  inf  tiom  [leaven,  lu  one  of 
• '     V  C 
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Tiato's  divine  dialogues,*  Socrates  utters  a 
surprising  prophecy  of  a  divine  person,  a  true 
friend,  and  lover  of  human  nature,  who  was 
to  come  into  the  world  to  instruct  them  in  the 
most  acceptable  way  of  addressing  thcKr 
prayers  to  the  JNJajesty  of  God. 

I  do  not  w  onder  when  I  hear  that  some  pre- 
lates of  the  church  have  recommended  the 
serious  study  of  Juvenal's  moral  parts  to  their 
clergy.  That  manly  and  vigorous  author,  so 
perfect  a  master  in  the  serious  and  sublime 
way  of  satyr,  is  not  unacquainted  with  any 
of  the  excellencies  of  good  writing;  but  is 
especially  to  be  admired  and  valued  for  his 
exalted  morals,  lie  dissuades  from  wicked- 
jiess  and  exhorts  to  goodnesa,  with  vehemence 
of  zeal  that  can  scarcely  be  dissembled,  and 
strength  of  reason  that  cannot  easily  be  re- 
sisted. He  does  not  praise  virtue  and  con- 
demn vice,  as  one  has  a  favourable  and  the 
other  a  malignant  aspect  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune in  this  world  only ;  but  he  establishes 
the  unalterable  distinctions  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  builds  his  doctrine  upon  the  immovable 
foundation  of  God  and  infinite  providence. 

His  morals  are    suited    to  the  nature  and 


*  Dialog.  Select.  Cantab.  1683,  2d.  Alcibiad.  p.  255. 
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ligiiity  of  an  immorla!  soul ;  and  like  it_,  derive' 
tlieir  original  troni  heaven. 

How  sound  andserviccablc  is  that  wonder- 
ful sentuuent  in  the  tiurtccnlh  salyi*^  that  ;iii 
inward,  inclination  to  (loan  ill  thing  i.scii- 
niinal ;  that  a  wicked  thought  stains  tlic  mmd 
with  guilt,  and  exposes  tlic  otTender  to  the 
pwni.shment  of  iieavcn,  thougii  it  never  ripeti 
into  action!  A  suitable  practice  w-onld  effec- 
tually crush  the  serpent's  head,  aiid  banish  a 
long  and  black  train  of  niisciiiefs  and  miseries 
out  of  the  world.  \^'hat  a  scene  of  liorror 
does  he  disclose,  when  in  the  same  satyrf  he 
opens  to  our  view  the  wounds  and  gashes  of  a 
wicked  conscience!  Tiie  guilty  reader  is  not 
only  terrified  at  the  dreadful  cracks  and 
flashes  of  the  heavens,  but  looks  pale  and 
trembles  at  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the 
poet's  awful  verse.  The  notion,  of  true  for- 
titude cannot  be  better  stated  than  it  is  in  the 
eighth  satyr;];,  where  he  pressingly  exhorts 
his  reader  alwaj's  to  prefer  his  conscience  and 
principles  before  his  life;  and  not  to  be  re- 
strained from  doing  his  duty,  or  be  awed  into 
compliance  with  a  villanous  proposal,  even  by 
the  presence   and   command  of  a  barbarous 
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tyrant^  or  the  nearest  pio::pcct  of  death,  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  terror.   Must 
not  a  professor  of  Christianity  be  ashamed  of 
liimself     for    harbouring    uncharitable      and 
bloody    resentments    in    his  breast,  \vhen  he 
reads  and  considers  that    hi  valuable    passage 
against  revenge  in  the  above-mentioned  thir- 
teenth satyr*?    ^\'here  lie  argues  against  that 
fierce  and  fatal  passion,   from  the  ignorance 
a!)d  littleness  of  that  mind  which  is  possessed 
■\vith  it;  from  the  honour  and  generosity  of  pas- 
sing bv  and  forgiving  injuries ;  Iromthe  exam- 
})le  oi'  those  wise  and  mild  men,  Chrvsi]>piis 
and  Thaies,  and  especially   of  Socrates,  tliat 
undaunted   champion   and    martyr  of  natural 
religion,    who  was  so  great  a  proficient  in  the 
best  philosophy,  that  he  was  assured  his  mali- 
cious prosecutors  i\ud  murderers  could  do  him 
no  hurt;  and  had  not  himself  the  least  ineli- 
natioQ  or  rising  wish  to  do  them  any.     Who 
discoursed  with    that   chearful    gravity    and 
graceful  composure  a  fevr  moments  before  he 
was  going  to  die,  us  if  he  had  been  going   to 
take  possession   of   a    kingdom  ;    and    drank 
off  the  poisonous  bowl  as  a  portion  of  immor- 
taiitv. 


*  V,  l&l,  kc. 
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Here  I  am  aware,  that  upon  tbis  cominen- 
dation  of"  Juvenal,  an  objection  will  be  nuulc 
against  some  iaulty  passages;  which  I  am  so 
far  from  being  able  to  dereiu],  that  1  lliink 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.  AV'hence 
we  may  learn,  that  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
Pagan  morals  are  mixed  with  eonsiucrnble 
blen>i?hes  ;  that  they  have  no  system  so  pure, 
but  some  taint  cleaves  to  it. 

Only  the  Christian  institution  furnishes  a 
sufficient  and  perfect  scheme  of  morality,  in 
which  there  i?  not  the  least  mixture  of  vice  or 
folly,  not  the  least  S[)ot  or  blemish  to  soil  it» 
purity.  Seneca,  Eplctetiis,  Plutarch,  Anto- 
ninus, SvC.  deliver  diviner  doctrines  than  the 
moralists  before  them,  because  they  flourished 
in  tiines  that  afforded  better  advantages  for 
the  improvement  of  such  studies.  The  moraU 
of  the  Gospel  had  then  enlightened  and  im- 
proved the  world;  the  philosophers  had 
learned  to  speak  in  the  language  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  and  Pagan  theology  had  dressed 
herself  in  many  of  the  ornamcnis  of  Christi- 
anity. 

i  shall  subjoin  to  these  few  examples  of  ex- 
cellent morality  in  the  classics,  an  observa- 
tion wh'.ch  naturally  falls  under  this  head. 
And  that  is,  that  the  best  classics  lay  down 
very  valuable  rules  for  the  management  of 
D  4 
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conversation,  for  graceful  and  proper  adJrcbS 
to  those  {)crsons  with  whom  we  converse. 
They  instruct  tlieir  readers  in  the  methods  of 
eniracrinir  and  pieservinfi;  friends :  and  reveal 
to  them  the  true  secret  of  pleasing  mankind. 
This  IS  a  large  and  agreeable  field,  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  small  compass. 

While  Tully  under  the  person  of  Crassus 
gives  an  account  of  the  word  inept  its  or  im- 
pertinent, he  insinuates  excellent  caution  to 
prevent  a  man  from  rendering  himself  ridi- 
culous and  distastful  to  company.  These  are 
his  words  :  "  he  that  either  does  not  observe 
the  proper  time  of  a  thing,  or  speaks  too 
much,  or  vain-gloriously  sets  himself  off, 
or  has  not  a  regard  to  ti>e  dignity  or  interest 
of  those  he  converses  w  ith,  or  in  a  word^  is  in 
any  kind  indecent  or  excessive,  is  called  im- 
pertinent." That  is  admirable  advice  in  the 
third  hook  of  his  Offices  for  the  prudent  and 
graceful  regulation  of  a  man's  discourse 
(which  has  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the 
misfortune  or  happiness  of  life)  that  we  should 
always  speak  with  that  prudence,  candour, 
and  undissembled  complaisance,  that  the  per- 
sons we  address  may  be  persuaded  that  we 
both  love  and  reverence  them. 

For  this  persuasion  settled  in  their  minds 
will  secure  their  friendship,  and  create  us  the 
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pleasure  of  their  mutual  love  and  respect. 
Every  judicious  reader  of  Horace  will  allow 
the  justness  of  Sir  William  Temple's  character 
of  him  ;  that  he  was  the  greatest  master  of 
life,  and  of  true  sense  in  the  conduct  of  it. 
Is  it  possible  to  comprise  better  advice  in 
fewer  lines  than  those  of  his  to  his  friend 
Lollius,  which  I  shall  give  you  in  the  ori- 
ginal i" 

Arcjanum  nequc  tu  scrutaberis  ullius  iinquam  ; 
Commissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira  : 
Nee,  tua  laudabis  studia,  aut  aliena  reprendes; 
Nee  cum  venari  volet  ille,  poemata  panges*. 

Strive  not  with  mean  unhandsome  lore. 
Your  patron's  bosom  to  explore. 
And  let  not  wine,  or  anger,  wrest 
Th'  entrusted  secretfrom  vour  breast. 
Nor  blame  the  pleasures  of  your  friend. 
Nor  to  your  own  too  earnest  bend  j 
Nor  idly  court  thefroward  Muse, 
While  he  the  vigorous  chase  pursues. 

Horace  had  an  intimate  friendship  and  in- 
terest with  men  of  the  chief  quality  and  dis- 
ti'jiction  in  the  empire  ;  who  then  was  fitter  to 
lay  down  rules  how  to  approach  the  great,  and 
gain  their  counterrance  and  patronage  t 

This  great  man  has  a  peculiar  talent'  of 
handsomely  expressing  his  gratitude  to  his  no- 
ble benefactors:  he  puts  a   due   value  upon 

*  Hor.  Ep,  18.  1.  I.  y,  ft". 
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evpry  favour,  artel  in  short  manages  that  nice 
stibjecL  of  praise  with  a  manly  grace  and  ir- 
reproachable decency.  How  elegant  is  that 
address  to  Augustus  ribsent  from  Rome,  in  the 
fifth  ode  of  the  fourth  book  ! 

Lucem  redde  tuan,  dux  bone,  patrix ; 
Instar  vciis  eniin,  vultus  ubi  tuus 
AfTulsil  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  soles  melius  nitent. 

Come  then,  auspicious  priace,  and  bring. 
To  tliy  long  gloomy  country,  light, 

For  in  thy  countenance  the  spring 

Shines  forth  to  cheer  thy  people's  sight, 

Then  hasten  thy  return,  for  thou  away, 
Nor  lustre  has  the  sun,  nor  joy  the  dayi 

llere  are  no  forced  figures  or  unnatural 
rants.  II  is  all  seasonable  and  beautiful, 
poetical  and  literally  true. 

§  9.  The  sacred  books  themselves  receive 
ill ustralioii  from  the  classics^  which  have  nu- 
merous pmallel  places;  and  enlarge  upon 
many  customs  and  practices  to  which  they 
alliide*    . 

The  learned  St.  Paul  was  >vell  acquainted 
with  Heathen  as  well  as  Jewish  authors  ;  and 
has  inserted  into  the  holy  canon  quotations 
made  from  the  Greek  poets,  Epimenides, 
Menaiuler,  aod  Aratus.  Nay,  many  passages 
in  this  divine  author  would  los€    the  beauly 
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and  vigour  of  their  sense,  antl  some  not  be 
tinderstood  at  all,  without  the  explications  ot" 
Pindar  and  Pluto,  or  some  other  good  wri- 
ters ;  who  give  accounts  of  tlie  painful  exer- 
cises, long  preparations,  and  eager  engage- 
ments of  the  combatants,  the  solemn  sentences 
of  the  judges,  the  proclamations  of  the 
heralds,  and  the  prizes  of  the  victors  at  the 
Isthmian  and  Olympic  games.  Out  of  many, 
see  the  places  below*,  that  matiifestly  refer  to 
those  famous  games,  and  are  not  intelligible 
^frithout  the  knowledge  of  the  solemnities  and 
laws  which  were  observed  at  tlie  celebration 
of  them. 

But  to  go  something  farther  upon  this 
head.  The  classical  iind  foreign  authors  not 
only  illustrate  the  sacred  writers,  but  they 
confirm  their  truth  and  strengthen  their  au- 
thority: much  of  the  Heathen  theology  is 
derived  from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion: 
the  most  remarkable  stories  of  the  bible  lie 
under  the  disguise  of  Pagan  fables,  an<l  the 
classical  historians  give  testimony  to  the  vera- 
city of  the  prophets.  The  classical  and 
sacred  writers  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Eastern   people. 


■*  1  Cor.  ix.  24>.  &.C.     PhiUiii.  12,  13,  1,4,     J^eb.  xii.  1,  2. 
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The  noblest  writers  of  the  Heathen  world  have 
borrowed  many  ot"  their  notions  from  the 
sacred  philosophy  of  Moses;  and  enriciied 
their  woiks  with  the  sound  morals  and  sub- 
11  (ne  passages  of  the  inspired  penmen.  1  have 
taken  pains  to  make  a  collection  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  shall,  without  formality  and  niceness 
of  method,  present  my  young  classical  scholar 
with  some  select  passages  ;  several  of  which, 
I  believe,  have  not  been  published  before : 
by  which  it  may  appear  that  the  Bible  is  the 
most  excellent  and  useful  book  in  the  w'orld  ; 
and  to  understand  its  meaning  and  discover 
its  beauties,  it  is  necessary  to  be  conversant 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Homer's 
notion  of  iiis  gods  descending  in  human 
shape  to  converse  with  mortals  and  regulate 
affairs  below,  is  copied  from  God  walking  in 
Paradise  and  discoursing  with  our  first  parents ; 
and  from  the  angel's  visiting  Abraham  and 
Lot*;  whence  Jupiter  is  by  Ovid  introduced 
thus  speaking, 

sutnmo  delator  Olvmpo, 


Et  Deus  humana  lustro  siib  imaeinc  terras. 


From  Olympus  I  descend, 


And  as  a  God  in  huaian  shape  survey  the  world. 


*  Gcp.  xviii.  19.     Hcb.  xiii,  U.     See  HoiD.  Od.  ^'.  v.  485. 
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The  calamities  of  Tiresias*  and  others  who  savr 
the  gods  in  their  privaeiea,  are  derived  from 
those  awful  passages^  which  declare  that  na 
man  can  see  God  and  livcf-. 

The  ancient  temple  of  Hercules  at  Galea,  a 
colony  of  the  Tyrians  built  before  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  had  all  its  religious  rites  per- 
formed after  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  ta- 
bernacle. It  w  as  not  built  of  stones  but  wood  ; 
swine  were  not  suffered  to  come  near  it  j 
those  who  approached  these  holy  rites  were 
bare-footed,  as  Moses  was  before  the  burning 
bush  ;  wore  linen  garments,  and  kept  from, 
their  wives,  during  the  course  of  their  mi- 
nistration and  attendance :  a  perpetual  fire, 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  no  image  or  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity  was  to-  be  seen> 
iirrian  expressly  affirms,  that  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  this  temple  after  the 
Phoenician  manner;}:.  Plato,  when*  Numenius 
the  Pythagor  an  and  Platouist  calls  the  Attic 
Moses,  gives  an  account  of  the  creation  from, 
Uie  writings  of  Moses.  Ovid  upon  that  sub- 
ject expresses  himself  in  the  very  woids  of, 
the    sacred   text.     What   is  his — Kudis  indi- 


*  Callima.  La.  Pal.  v.  54. 

f  Exod.  xxxiii.  20.     Judges  xiii.  2'2. 

\  \id.  Huetii  Dcmonstrat.  Evangel.  Parisiis  16T9.  p.  125, 
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gcstaqiie  moles,  but  the  Tohu  Vabohu  of  that 
famous  prophet?  And  is  not  his — "  Tinxit  in 
effigiem  modeiaiilum  ciincla  deorrim" — the 
same  as — "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ?" 
The  Indian  brachmans  and  the  Grecian 
philosophers  agreed  in  this  doctrine,  that  all 
things  were  originally  fashioned  and  made 
out  of  water  ;  ^Yhich  agrees  exactly  with  the 
accourit  which  the  most  ancient  and  authentic 
writer  in  the  world  gives  of  its  creation. 
*'  The  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  ihe  face  of 
the  waters*."  The  New  Testament  writers 
.say  the  same  thing;  "  By  the  word  of  God 
the  Heavens  and  the  earth  were  of  old,  com- 
posed or  constituted  of  waterf".  Aristotle 
frequently  asserts  W'atcr  to  be  the  principal  of 
all  things  ;  and,  indeed,  many  of  his  notions 
are  very  agreeable  to  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets; which  might  proceed  partly  from  his 
perusal  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
partly  from  his  conversation  with  a  very 
wise  and  pious  Jew,  who  came  upon  impor- 
tant business  to  the  court  of  Hermias,  king 
of  Atarna,  a  city  of  Alysia,  where  /Aristo- 
tle lived  some  years,  having  married  that 
prince's  niecelj.     The  dove  that  was  seat  out 

*  Gen.  i.    'J.  f  2  St.  Pet.  iii.  5. 

*  Sdt  Prideaux-'a  ConnectioBof  O.  andN.  T.  part  1.  p.  475o 
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of  the  Ark  to  discover  the  abatement  of  lli^ 
waters  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  his  piece 
oF  the  Sasracitv  of  Animals.  From  hence  the 
Heathens  esteemed  a  dove  to  be  an  ominou5^ 
bird;  and  Apollonius*  tells  us,  that  the  Ar- 
gonauts let  loose  a  dove  out  of  their  ship,  that 
by  her  flight  they  might  make  trial  whether 
they  should  have  a  happy  passage  through 
the  streights  of  the  Symplegades.  Those 
who  have  undertaken  to  explain  the  Heathen 
fables,  tell  us  that  ^]inos,  king  of  Crete,  was 
the  same  as  Moses ;  which  they  prove  by 
several  resemblances  and  near  relations  iii' 
their  histor}-.  The  mother  of  Minos  was  a 
Phoenician,  and  he  is  said  to  reign  in  Crete. 
Moses  was  king  in  Palestine,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  in  Ht  brew  called  Cerethim,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Greek  interpreters  k^Jjte?. 

Those  expressions  in  Homcif  and  Horace,;f 
that  Minos  discoursed  with  Jupiter,  and  was* 
admitted  to  his  cabinet  councils,  seeui  to  be 
taken  from  those  wonderful  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, which  acquaint  us  that  Moses  conversed 
with  God  in  the  Holy  Mount;  and  that  hi« 
iafinite  Majesty  spoke  to  that  highly  favoured- 


V.  528. 

f  Odyis.  t'  v,'l79>.  +  Ode  1,  2^:  >.' 
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man  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his-' 
friend*. 

The  fable    of  Baucis  and  Philemon  is  no- 
thing  but  the   relation  of  Lot  and  his  wife, - 
varied  by  the  licentiousness  of  poetical  fancy.'- 
They  are  characterised  as  pious  and  hospitable 
in  a  debauched  and  barbarous  neighbourhood ;  • 
they  entertained  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  were 
conducted   out  of  the  wicked    place  of  their? 
abode  to  the  mountains,  by  those  Gods  who- 
destroyed    that  profligate   people,  and  over-- 
spread  that  accursed   country   with  a  sudden  ^ 
delus;e. 

Tacitus  gives  testimony  to  the  destruction-^^ 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and    the  adjacent 
places,  by   a  shower  of  fire  and  brimstone; 
and    tells  us   that  the  country'  was   once  rich  > 
and   fertile,  but  by  lightning  became  a  burnt  • 
and  barren  soil,  washe<l  upon  by  a  vast  lake, 
that  neither  produces  iish  nor  feed  for  fowl  • 
and  by  its  stench  is  noisome  to  all  who  dwell . 
near  il'l".     The  same  historian,  though   a  vi--' 
Tulent  enemy  to  the  Jews,  does  them  honour  ^ 
in  that  character,  that  they  adore  one  eternal^ 
and    unchangeable    deity ;    and  esteemed    it  ■ 
profaneness  to  have  any  images  in  their  tem-. 


Exod.  iii.  II.  f  Tacit.  Hist.  5.  p.  673. 
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p1o5  or  ciiics.  That  ihey  despise  the  Gods  of 
tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  lay  aside  all  regard 
lor  their  country,  and  are  hardened  ar^ainst 
the  tenderness  oi"  nature  and  dear{.'strehitions. 
Wliere  it  is  pUun  he  must  mean,  when  ten- 
derness to  their  friends  is  inconsistent  with 
their  duty  to  God;  for  he  owns  they  bear  an 
inviolable  faith,  and  have  a  ready  and  flowing 
compassion  to  their  own  country  and  kinched, 
\vhen  he  accuses  them  of  hostile  hatred  'o  all 
mankind  besides.  This  we  may  observe  of 
that  famous  historian,  that  in  his  eliaraeter  of 
the  Jews,  what  lie  designs  as  the  foulest  dis- 
paragement to  them,  does  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  and  most  admired  heathen 
philosophers  tend  most  to  their  praise  ;  and 
when  he  thinks  he  docs  them  honour  by  al- 
lowing they  come  up  in  some  instances  to  the 
.Pagan  superstition,  he  is  v^i-y  near  running 
into  inconsistency  with  himself*. 

Herodotus  gives  this  character  of  Apries, 
king  of  Egypt,  the  same  with  Pharaoh  Ophra 
in  the  prophets,  that  he  was  so  intolerably 
haughty  and  presumptuous,  as  to  declare  that 


*  Effigiein  aniuialis,  quo  monstrante,  errorcm  sitimque  de- 
p'.jlcrant,  p^-netrali  s'lcravrre.  Hist.  5.  p.  671.  Jiidxi  mente 
sola,  unumqiu^  numpu  intelligunt — Igitur  nulla  siiniiLcra 
urbibvis  suis  nedurn  templis  svait.  Hist.  5.  672. 
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neilher  God  nor  man  could  dispossess  liim  of 
his  kingdom*;  which  is  agreeable  with  the 
prophet  Ezckicl,  who  charges  him  with  pride 
and  insolence f. 

And  the  terror  of  his  fall  related  by  the 
same  noble  historian,  who  says  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Amasls,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais, 
Jind  after  some  time  of  ca|)tivity  strangled  in 
his  own  [)alace,  shews  the  completion  of 
Jeremiah's  propiiecy^: ;  "  Behold  I  will  give 
Pharaoh  Ophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand 
of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that 
seek  his  life." 

The  same  author  acquaints  us,  that  when 
Darius  had  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  the  barbar- 
ous and  inhuman  inhabitants,  to  make  theit 
provisions  last  longer,  nuuxlered  all  their 
Avives,  sisters,  children,  and  servants,  that 
w:re  useless  for  war.  Only  every  man  pre- 
served one  of  his  wives  most  dear  to  him, 
and  a  maid-servant  to  do  the  necessary  affairs 
of  the  house§  ;  which  was  a  signal  completion 
of  that  terrible  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ||;  '^  But 
these  two  things  shall  conic  to  thee   in  a  mo- 


*  Jiist.  ♦Z.  p.  155.      ■  f  Herod.  2.  155.       J  Jci.-m.  xHv.  30. 
§  Herod.  3-  p.  220.  li  Isriiah  iT.  9. 
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ment,  in  one  day  ;  the  loss  of  chililrcn  an<I 
widowhood  ;  they  shall  coine  upon  thtc  m 
their  peiiection." --■ 

The  memory  of  the  Israelites'  niiracnlous. 
passage  through  the  midst  of  the  Red  Seti 
upon  dry  ground,  was  preserved  by  the  hea- 
then ;  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  hiicuUis  in 
his  third  book*. 

'•^  There  is,  says  he,  a  tradition  anions  t!ie 
Ichlhyophagi,  who  border  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  which  tiiey  had  from  their  ancestors, 
and  was  preserved  unto  that  time,  how  tiiat 
upon  a  great  recess  of  the  sea,  every  place  of 
that  gulf  was  dry,  and  the  sea  faUing  to  the 
opposite  part,  the  bottom  of  it  appeared 
green,  (from  the  weeds,  I  suppose,  that  ^vere 
in  it)  but  returning  back  with  a  mighty  force, 
repossessed  its  former  place. 

It  was  a  custom  universal  among  the  east- 
ern people  to  entertain  their  guests  at  their 
entrance  into  their  houses  wiih  clean  wa- 
ter and  sweet  oil ;  so  our  Saviour  was  en- 
tertained by  the  devoat  woman;  so  Telema- 
chus  and  Pisistratus  are  entertained  at  the 
court  of  Merielausf. 


*  Sec  Dr.  Patrick  on  T.xod.  xfv.  v.  ?i. 
t  Hoin.  Od.  V.  -is,  -19. 
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It  was  a  custom  among  the  eastern  people' 
to  .strew  flowers  and  branches  ot"  trees  in  the 
way  ot"  conquerors  and  great  princes;  the 
people  of  the  Jews,  who  esteemed  our  Sa- 
viour to  be  their  Messias  and  king,  paid  him 
those  honours.  Thus  peo[)le  went  before 
Xerxes  passing  over  the  llcllespon!:,  that 
burnt  ail  manner  of  perfumes  on  the  bridges, 
and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtles.*  We 
are  informed  by  the  inspired  writers,  that  the 
Phihstines  hung  up  the  armour  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  by  way  of  trophy  in  the  temple  of 
their  idol  Dngon.  That  this  was  a  common' 
cn>5tom  in  the  eastern  nations,  we  leinn  from 
the  classics.  So  Hector  jjromises,  that  if  lie 
should  conquer  Ajax  in  single  combat,  he 
•would  dedicate  his  spoils  to  Apollo.  Take 
the  hero's  vow  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation: 

And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  .lid  Itnist, 

Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  tJie  dustj 

If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe, 

On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow. 

The  same  divine  penmen  of  the   Holv  Ghost' 
inform  us,    that  mankind  from  the  be<;innin'jr 
of  the  world  delighted  to  pay  their  devotions 


*  Herod,  7,  p.  404. 
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^ncl  perform  their  sacred  rites  upon  moim- 
tains  and  in  retired  groves  :  the  classic  writers 
-frequently  attest  this  truth.  Herodotus,  in 
his  first  book,  says  of  tlie  Persians,  that  when 
they  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  they  ascend  tlie 
highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  call  the 
whole  compass  of  the  heavens  by  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  Xenophon,  in  his  life  of  Cyrus  the 
■Great,  says  of  him,  that  he  took  victims 
and  offered  them  to  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  and 
other  Gods  upon  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian 
sacrifices. 

That  smitinsr  of  the  thi<;hs  was  a  custom  with 
the  eastern  people  in  deep  mourning,  is  plain 
from  these  passages  in  the  Old  Testament*: 
-"  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented, 
and  after  that  I  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon 
my  thigh.  Terrors,  by  reason  of  the  sword, 
■shall  be  upon  my  people;  smite  therefore 
upon  thy  thigh."  The  heroes  in  Homer  are 
xlescribed  as  using  this  circumstance  of  grief 
jimong  others ; 

• xa»  u>  TSJt'Tr'Knyito  ^t,bu'\, 

and  struck  his  thighs. 


*  Jer.  31.  19.  Ezck.  21.  12,  f  II.  ^^'.  v.  162. 
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So  in  Xenopliou  the  brave  Cmus  smites  his 
tliigh  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  generous  friend   Abradatas*.      It  is  a  fre- 
quent expression  in   the  divine   writers,  that 
God  Ahnighty  forgets  the  sins  of  nations  and 
particular    persons,   when    he   pardons    them 
upon    their    repentance    and    reforniation-f- ; 
%vhicli  is  a  condescension    to  the  capacities  of 
mankind,  to  signify  that    God   remits  the  sin 
and  is  reconciled  to  the  penitent,  as  certainly 
as  a  man   can  have  no  resentment  of  an  in- 
jury, which  is  entirely  blotted  out  of  his  me- 
mory.    Herodotus,  whose  stile  is   likest  that 
of  the  Bible  of  any  prose  w'riter  among    the 
classics,  says  of  Otanes,  general  of  Darius's 
army;  •'^Though  he  kept    the  king's  orders 
in  mind,  yet  lie  forgot  them,"  i.  o.     He  neg- 
lected to   obey   them   as  if  lie    luul  forgotten 
them  |.    It  is  apparent  fiom    the    history  of 
Achan  and  Jonah,  that  a   Avhole  community 
of  men  may  suffer  for  the  crying  guilt  of  one 
heinous  otiender  among    them.     C'ld  Hesiod 
is  very  express  to  this  j)urpose, — no^A^/:;  y.oct  ^{^~ 

•jrecaa. -SFo'Mi  Kuy.e  aio^l;  l~scv^u.      Pala?Stra    in   Plau- 

tus^    after  a  storm  and  wreck  being  exposed 


*  Cyxop.  7,  p,  42:.     f  IsiiigJl  xJUi:_25._ JJIfrod.  3.  p.J2j 9. 
§  Sc'd  herile  sculus  nie  sollicitat,   &c.  Phiiit.  Kutleris  A.  !. 

S.  ;i.  V.  15.  '.rJ-/       -    ■.,   j.i  « 
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upon  the  shore,  expostulates  with  her  Gods 
■why  tlicy  would  bring  such  calamities  upon  a 
person  innocent  and  pious;  and  at  last  con- 
chidos  it  was  the  wickedness  oF  her  master 
which  raised  the  storm  and  sunk  the  ship. 
The  sacred  writers  often  say  ot"  God,  that  he 
knows  such  things  or  persons,  when  by  his 
-providence  he  is  pleased  to  make  them  known 
to  the  world,  and  recommend  tliem  with 
marks  of  favour,  "  Let  me  be  weighed  in  au 
even  balance,  that  God  may  know  mine  in- 
tegrity.*" 

Pindar  has  an  e.vpression  exactly'  parallel, 
— ri/wo/iia*  Ta»  o^biav  Kogu9o>f.  I  will  know  licli 
Corinth,  i.  e.  I  will  make  her  known  in  the 
world,  and  celebrate  her  glories  in  my  verse. 
Those  people  who  join  forces  in  maintaining 
religion  and  the  cause  of  God  are  by  a  very 
bold  and  elevated  figure  said  to  help  God. 
*'  Curse  yc  Meroz,  (said  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord)  curse  ye  bitterly  tlie  inluibitants  thereof; 
because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  tiie 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty  j;.  So  the  cont'ederate  armies  of  Greece 
which  made  war  against  the  Cyrrhaians  and 
AcragallidiE,    who   had   profaned  and   sacri- 


*  Job  xxxvi.  6.         f  Od.  13.   3.  %  Jadg--s  v.  23, 
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legions!}'  plinu^ered  tlie  temple  of  A  polio  at 
Delphi,  are  said  by  the  orator  ^'Esehiiies*  to 
liavc  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  help  the  GoiJ 
\vilh  all  their  miglit  and  power.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  eye-lids  ot"  the  morning  in 
the  lofty  poem  of  Jobf-,  gave  original  to  that 
marvellous    expression    in    Findar:j:,  l-lcrTr/ra; 

Virgil's  wings  of  lightning  resemble  the 
royal  inspired  poet^  *'  he  rode  iipon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly  ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind  ||."  Sparks  in  Job  are  called 
*'  children  of  the  fire§."  Pindar  uses  the  same 
sprightly  form  of  expression,  when  he  calls 
day  the  bright  daughter  of  the  sun^.  Homer 
often  says  of  his  heroes,  that  they  are  clothed 
with  courage  and  fortitude**,  which  ij«  the 
strong  and  noble  eloquence  of  the  east.  With 
what  force  and  propriety  does  the  di- 
vine writer  apply  this  metaphor  to  the  ever- 
blessed  God  !  *'  Thou  art  clothed  with  ho- 
nour and  majesty,  and  coverest  thyself  with 
light  as  with  a  garment.f  f "  To  eat  bread  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  to  be  enter- 


*  Adversus  Ctesiphon.  p.  68-  Oxon.  Ed.  1715. 
f  Cap.  xli.  V.  18.  +  Od.  3.  36.  ||  Psalm  x%iii.  10. 

§  Job.  V.  7.  %  Od.  2.  59.      'A[A.i^»»    Ux7o'  'A'/h:, 

•*  II.  .'.  742.  ft  Psalm  civ.  1,  2. 
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tainetl  ^vith  i\ll  proper  provisions -,  it  is  used 
in  the  same  compreliensive  sc^se  in  Herodo- 
tus*. The  cxpre^ssion  of  Juno  in  Virgil, — 
"  AiA  ego  quae  divum  iiiee(k)  regina" — is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  great  patriarch  ; — ''  Biit 
Igo  chihllcss.t"  Brethren  ill  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  used  to  signify  kinsmen  and 
near  relations  :  so  in  Homer  jl. 

It  is  likely  a  profane  critic  would  cavil  at  the 
boldness  of  that  expression  in  Scripture. — 
*'  Thou  foedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears, 
and  givest  them  tears  to  drink  in  great  meu- 
sin-e  }| ;"  when  that  in  Ovid  so  exactly  like  it, 
— "  llore  mero  ifc  lacrymis  jejunia  pavil^, 
might  escape  his  censure,  or  even  gain  his 
applause. 

Theocritus  and  Callimachus  flourished  in 
the  {^nlrt  of  Plolemy  Pliiladelphus,  when 
the  Hebrew  Bihle  \v;is  translated  ijito  Greek". 
Out  of  those  sacred  and  suhliine  authors  thcv 
<ee\i\  to  have  borrowed  several  notions.  Cal- 
limachus  rcprcsenLs  long  life  as  the  reward  of 
piety  and  obedience,  i[i  almost  the  same  words 
which  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  npoa 
that  subject.      "   They   come    not   to    Iheb' 


*  Srro»    ai^sccr-Sat-  I^:iod-  "■  [>•  420.  f  CTcn.  xv.  :. 

t  11.   ''■  5-Vo.  ii  I'Mihii  Ixvx.  5.  §  Met.  4.  r.  Ocjj, 
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toaib  b«.iure  a  full  ripe  age  V  How  near  in 
iscDso  to  the  promise  annexed  to  the  fil'lh 
<-oiai)iaudin.eaL  !  How  near  both  in  sense  and 
words  to  that  in  Jobj-;  "  Thon  shalt  come  to 
thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  as  a  shock  of  corn 
coiiielh  in  its  season."  Theocritus  has  en- 
riched his  Idjllliiins  out  of  Solomon's  divine 
jiastoral, 

Ad'i/'  Tt  TO  roy.cc  Toi,  *^  =(piyy.ffl'&-^  CO  AaipvJ,  (p^va.* 
K.Pttro'cty  i/.£^7^!)//,^^w  rev  a.x.i:i^-v  jj  ^xsA*  7\uyrHii  T. C 

appears  much  like  that  passage  in  the  Septu- 

y^Aa  t/TTOTv  yxio-a-iv  cTii'ii  J\ot  to  mention  other 
j)laces  scattered  up  and  down  in  his  poems,  I 
shall  only  lay  before  the  reader  that  passage  of 
the  despairing  lover,  which  is  a  passion  \cry 
tenderly  touched,  and  one  of  the  finest  turns 
of  thought  iu  Theocritus. 

Ev&a  TO  XaS®', 


*  Hymn,  in  Dian.  v.   131. 

+  Id.  8.  V.  82,  8:5. 

§  Id.  25.  V.  '21-,  'lb,  26. 


f  Job.  V.  26. 
llCiint,  4.  11. 
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And  let  him  juclgc  wlielliev  it  L'e  not  nstron«: 
probabality  that  it  was  copierl  From  that  s^reat 

ori urinal.  "Toa.*^  froAu  a  ovir.a-flxi  cC'sVai  tviv  iyaTrrv,  Kj 
«r&lap.o4  a  cr!;7;£AL'a-y£rti'  «t.T-^v*       TllC  gatCS   oi     IIcll 

is  an  cx[)icssion  which  both  the  inspired  and 
classical  writers  seem  to  delight  inf.  Tiiat 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul 
goes  to  God  who  gave  it,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Solomon  and  other  sacred  writers.  Plato- 
speaks  in  the  '^.nnie  sound  language.  *^  The 
soul,  which  is  an  invisible  Being,  departs  into 
*biiie  excellent,  pure  and  invisible  state; 
the  proper  place  of  souls ;  really  to  a  good 
and  a  \Visefiod.;|!."  That  the  departed  spirits 
of  pious  men  are  conducted  by  guardian  an- 
gels to  blessed  mansioiVs  of  heavenly  refresh- 
i\)cnt  and  happiness,  wlrs  the  notion  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  6ur  Saviour  approves 
•and  confirms  in  thait  most  moving  parable  of 
Lazarus.  The  same  prince  of  the  Heathen 
wise  men  affirms,  that  the  soul,  which  has  led 
jr  pure  and'  reguhar  life  on  earth,  has  Gods  for 
her  guides  and  companions;  and  under  their 
conduct  inhabits  a  state  proper  for  herl[.    The 


*  Cant.  8.  7. 

•|-  Psalm  ix.  1:?.  11.  i.  31.2.      Eurip.  Hlppol.  v.  3t). 

+  I'luHlo,  p.  116.  II  I'ha^do,  p.  167,   16S. 
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same  wuiulcrfiil  inaii  declaring  the  utlcr  im- 
possibility tliat  any  insolent  and  unrelenting 
olTender  should  be  concealed  or  protected 
from  the  strict  animadversion  of  divine  justice, 
has  these  remarkable  word.-,  "  Thou  wilt 
never  be  overlooked  or  neglected  by  it, 
though  thou  be  so  small  that  thou  sinkcst 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth;  or  so  lofty  that 
thou  fliest  up  into  Heaven:  '^  \\  hcther  thou 
continuest  here,  or  goest  to  Hades;  or  whe- 
ther thou  be  carried  to  a  more  remote  and 
terrible  place*."  Who  can  read  this  and  not 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  author  had  in 
view  those  passages,  which  rise  to  the  liighest 
regions  of  sublimity  ?  *'  f  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  Hea- 
ven, thou  art  there  ;  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there  :  If  I  lake  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea  !  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 
aj:d  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me  :  If  I  say, 
surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  ;  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me,  yea,  the  dark- 
ness   hideth   not    from    thee,    but    the   nii!;ht 


*  Plat.  d<:  I.es:.  10.  p.  '2<2i. 
f  Ptalm  cxxxix.  v.  7,  &c. 
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i^Uiiictli  as  tho  duy:  the  c]nrkncs?s  and  the 
iiglit  iire  both  alike  lo  thee."  In  copying  iVoiu 
this  origiival,  the  gnat  artist  has  traced  some 
ii!ie  features,  and  hil  st)ine  agreeable  likeness; 
yet  it  cannot  b(^  denied  l>Lit  he  has  lost  a  world 
of  beauties.  It  is  indeetl  obvious  to  observe, 
llmt  ia  this  and  inn-.inierable  instances,  though 
it  be  a  ])leasanL  and  useful  entcftaininent  lo 
compare  the  old  classic.d  writings  and  the 
Holy  I>il>!e  together;  yet  the  eloquence  of 
(ireece  and  Rome  never  a[)pears  with  such 
disadvantage^  a'<  when  it  is  compared  v.ith 
the  superior  and  tiiviner  sublimity  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles. 

The  instances  vve  have  hitherto  produced 
relate  chiedy  to  the  Old  Testament.  1  shall 
now  shew  in  a  few  words,  that  the  classical 
and  foreign  authors,  do  likewise  wonderfully 
attest  and  illustrate  the  history  and  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Tacitus  and  Suetonius  mention  our  Saviour 
Christ  and  his  crucifixion  under  Pontius 
Pilate*.  Julian  the  emperor,  (a  keen  and 
witty  vviiter)  owns  our  blessed  Saviour's  mi- 
racles, and  yet  undervalues  them   in  such  a 


*  Tacit.  Annal.  15.  p.  SQ"*. 
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strange  manner,  as  roflects  tlic  utniost  re- 
proach upon  his  nncicistanding  in  thalrehpect; 
and  shews  what  horrible  darkness  and  inlaluu- 
tion,  malice  avid  bigolry,  will  5;pread  upoa 
the  brightest  inind. 

"  Jcsns,"  says  he,  ^^did  no  grenl  works,  un- 
less one  can  suppose  that  to  cure  the  lame  unci 
blind,  and  drive  out  demons  from  possessed 
persons  hy  exorcisms  in  the  villages  of  Betli- 
saida  and  Bethany  be  great  works."  As  if 
eoramanding  the  lame  and  blind  to  walk 
and  see  by  a  word,  and  having  an  absolute 
authority  over  infernal  spirits,  were  not  infi- 
nitely greater  and  more  glorious  instances  of 
power  than  building  the  jnost  stately  pyra- 
mids, and  conquering  millions  of  armed 
iegious:  since  these  are  the  works  of  mortal 
men,   those  only  of  Almighty  God. 

St.  Paul's  character  of  the  Athenians,  that 
they  extremely  delighted  to  hear  and  tell 
new  things,  is  confirmed  by  their  own  most 
valuable  and  authentic  writers.  Thucydides 
in  [)articular  introduces  an  Athenian  general 
boldly  telling  the  people,  that  they  did  not 
give  more  credit  to  what  they  saw  with  their 
eyes,  than  what  they  heard  ;  that  their  cars 
-were  always  open  to  receive  novelty,  and  tbit 
their  curiosity  and  credulous  temper  made 
them  liable  to    be  abused  by  the   iuveution 
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nnd  flnttcric^  of  tlu  ir  .subtle  and  iniinuiiliii^ 
oralo.'s. 

The  same  groat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
charges  them  with  bigotry  and  superstition  ; 
raid  that  the  eliarge  was  just,  we  liave  the 
testimony  oF  their  own  authors.  Xenophon 
in  his  aceount  of  the  Athenian  state  says  they 
observe  double  the  number  of  festivals  in  ho- 
nour of  their  deities,  to  any  of  their  neigii- 
bours  of  Greece.  St.  Paul  mentions  Jannes 
and  Jambres  as  magicians  in  the  I'.gyptiaii 
court,  that  vainly  opposed  IMoses  the  servant 
of  the  High  God.  I'liny,  in  the  thirtieth 
book  of  his  Natural  Hi^story*,  mentions  two 
eminent  men  under  the  names  of  Jainnes  and 
Jotapcs,  who  were  tlie  heads  of  a  particular 
sect  of  magicians. 

This  account  of  Pliny  illustrates  the  passage 
of  the  apostle,  though  with  some  variation 
in  the  names^  and  makes  them  the  friends  and 
confederates  of  Moses  and  his  countrymen, 
who  were  hi-  opponents  and  Egyptians. 

That  the  primitive  Christians  adored  Christ 
as  God,  sung  hymns  to  his  praise  in  their  re- 
ligious a-^seinblies,  and  bound  themselves  br 
a  sacrament   to  do  no  ill  thing,  is  plain  from 


*Cap.  1. 

li  4 
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tlie  testimony  of  i^liiiy  to  the  empcrorTr;ijan*. 
It  is  tlie  express  docliiiic  of  the  jNew  Testti- 
ineiit,  that  there  shall  be  a  gcneiiil  conHa- 
i^ration  of  this  worlds  as  there  has  bven  a 
deluge  of  waters.  "■  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  whieh  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are 
l<ept  in  store  reserved  unto  fire  against  the 
<Uiy  of  jndginent-^-,"  And  must  not  we  stand 
amazed  at  the  blind  malice  and  brutish  bar- 
barity of  the  Heathens,  who  outrageously  re- 
viled and  persecuted  the  Christians  as  incen- 
diaries and  erjemies  to  mankind  for  maintain- 
ing this  opinion  ;  which  was  the  doctrine  of 
th'jir  best  and  most  admired  j)hilosophcrs  : 
'k'ncca,  Maicus  Anloainus^  and  all  tlie  stoics 
held  it.  It  was  a  general  tradition  of  the 
east  and  Avest.  The  Druids  affirmed,  tliat 
tire  and  \\ater  must  once  prevail  over  the 
world,  thougli  not  finally  destroy  it.  We 
liave  it  plain  in  Lucretius;  and  Ovid's  pas- 
sage to  the  same  purpose  is  very  full  ; 

E*sequoqu<3  iiifatis  reuiiiiisc'itur  affore  tem])us, 
^uo  mare,  cjao  tellus,  corrcptaquc  regia  Cttli 
Ardeat t. 


*.F,p.  10,  97.  p.  281.  t  '3  St.  Pet.  'w.  7,   10. 

+  M<>t.  i.  V.  2.06,   ice. 
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Rcraemb'rinp;  In  the  fates,  a  time  when  fire 
Sliould  to  the  baitlements  of  heavn  aspire, 
And  all  his  blazin:^  worlds  above  should  burn, 
And  all  the  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 

Tacitus  hiinseir,  thouc2;li  a  virulent  enemy  to 
the  Christians,  owns  that  the  burning  of 
Rome,  charged  upon  them  b}^  the  impious 
Neroj  was  not  proved  against  tliem^  nor  at  all 
believed*. 

W'hen  1  read  that  admirable  passage  of 
Ilierocles;  "  He  only  knows  how  to  pay  ho- 
nour, who  does  not  confound  the  dignity  of 
the  person  honoured,  but  in  the  first  place 
offers  himself  a  sacrifice,  and  frames  his  soul 
into  the  divine  image,  and  prepares  his  mind, 
as  a  temple,  for  the  reception  of  the  divine 
Jightf;"  1  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Heathen  IMoralist  had  been  conversant  in  the 
writings  of  the  disciples  and  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  who  exhort  all  Christians  to 
offer  their  souls  and  bodies  a  pure  and  living 
sacrifice  to  God  their  Saviour]}:;  who  tell 
them  they  must  be  renewed  after  the  divine 
image  II;    and  warn   them    to  preserve    their 


*  Anpal.  15.  p.  ?94. 

•f-  In  Aur.  Car.  p.  24.  Ed.  Camb.  by  Nerdham. 

+  Rom.xii.  I.  II  '2  Cor.  iii.  JS. 
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chasiity  and  purity  with  all  diligence,  because 
they  are  the  teinplcs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,* 

Phiio,  the  Jew,  a  very  eloquent  and  learned 
author,  gives  great  light  to  the  New  Testa- 
meixt,  writers.  That  place  in  the  Hebrews 
"which  treats  of  our  Saviour's  being  an  High 
Priest  that  had  no  sin  of  his  own,  only  that 
of  others  to  sacritice  and  atone  forf,  is  ex- 
actly parallelled  by   that  wonderful   passage; 

fift«fTjjp.aTa.y  t^;**  And  his  nt^tion  of  the  Logo.s 
and  "divine  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,  is  exactly  conformable  to  what  in- 
tallibie  authority  delivers  to  us  concern- 
ing those  venerable  doctrines.  The  Logos, 
saj's  he,  has  this  privilege  granted  him  by 
his  father,  that  he  should  stand  the  MeSo'^i'^,. 
in  the  midst  b^^tween  God  and  his  creatures, 
that  is,  an  intercessor  for  mortal.s  with  the 
immortal, a  legate  of  the  ruler  to  his  subjects  : 
he  is  neither  begotten  as  mortals,  nor  unbe- 
gottCD  as  God.  He  intercedes  with  God  that 
he  will  not  destroN'  his  creature  ;  and  assures 
the  creature  that  the  merciful  God  will  not 
lay  aside  the  care  of  his  own  work  and  crea- 
tion.    St.  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  sub- 


»  <  Cor.  »ij.  If,  n.  vL  19. 


•{•  Hcb.  \-ii.  Z6,  2: 
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lime  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  assertft-,  tbut  tlie 
soil  of  God  is  the  briglilaess  of  his  i'aluer's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person; 
and  that  by  him  he  first  created,  and  ever 
since  preserves  and  snstains  the  frame  of  the 
universe:  which  wonderful  passage  is  illus- 
trated   by   that  excellent  remark    pf    Philo; 

That  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  his  duty,  nor  be  able  rightly  to  discharge 
it  without  supernatural    assistance,    and   the 
directions  of  (jod's  eternal   spirit,  is  an   im- 
portant    doctrine    in    the    sacred    volmnes, 
pressed  and  inculcated  almost  in  every  pag^. 
Pythagoras,  Plato,    Cicero,  and   all  the   ap- 
proved moralists  in  the  pagan  world  acknow- 
ledge the  soundness  and  necessity  of  this  doc- 
tri  10.     Xenophon,  iu   the  conclusion  of  his 
O'iconomics,.  affirms,   that  no  man    can   suc- 
cessfully   govern    mankind,    unless   he    be  a 
<iivine    person.;  that    is,    assisted    in  the    ad- 
ministration, as    well    as    raised  to.   the  ho- 
nour,  by  God.      Seneca    sajs,    a  iriiml   nio.- 
derat€  and  excellent  is  moved  and  inllueuced 
by    celestial    power.       V*'e    learn    the  won- 
derful propagation   of  Christianity   from   the 
forenamed  epistle  of  Pliny,  to  his  master  Tra- 
jan, from  Su€touiuSj|  Tacitus,  and  Lucian. 
The  invincibk  courage   of    the    primitive 
£  0 
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Christians,  and  their  steady  adherence  lo 
their  religion,  notwithstanding  all  manner  of 
torments  and  death  in  its  most  formidable 
shapes,  was  the  triumph  of  their  cause;  and 
the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  their  Pa- 
cran  persecutors.  IMiny  is  more  full  upon  this 
point  than  any  other  relatin<r  to  the  Christians. 
The  royal  philosopher  takes  notice  of  the 
Christian  bravery,  but  through  misrepresen- 
tation and  prejudice  ascribes  it  to  obstinacy 
and  sullenness  of  temper*.  Their  excessive 
charity  and  goodness  to  their  fellow  Christians, 
and  to  their  most  fierce  enemies  and  persecu- 
torSj  is  acknowledged  by  Lucian  and  Julianf; 
and  their  example  is  by  the  latter  of  these  re- 
commended to  the  imitation  of  the  PaQ;ans 
in  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  of  Galatia. 

Their  interest  with  Heaven  and  the  efficacy 
of  their  prayers,  is  evident  from  the  surprising 
victory  gained  b}'  them  from  the  emperor 
Antoninus  against  the  Marcomanni.  It  was 
insisted  upon  by  the  Christian  apologists,  with 
such  circumstances  of  full  assurance,  as  no 
men  who  had  either  regard  to  their  safety  or 
honour  would   do,  if  they  were  not  certain 

*  M.  Aiit.  Med.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

f  De morte Peregrini,  Tom.  ii.  p.  566,  567.  Id,  Amstel, 
i687. 
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they  coiild  invincibly  prove  wliat  tliey  so  con- 
iidcntly  afTinncd-'-. 

Claudiun,  the  Healhen  poet,  takes  notice 
of  this  victory,  oljtaincd  not  by  hmnan  force, 
but  tlie  visible  and  peculiar  favour  of  Hea- 
ven. St,  Austin,  and  some  other  Christian 
writers -j'  have  spoken  of  the  miraculous  vic- 
tory of  Theodosius  against  the  rebels  Euge- 
nius  and  Arbogasle.s  in  strong  and  triumphant 
expressions:  but  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
the  above-mentioned  Heathen  poet  owns  the 
miracles  of  this  victory  in  that  fine  address  to 
the  emperor. 

Onimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fuiulit  ab  antris 
JF.olus  armatas  hyemes,  cui  militat  cether, 
Et  conjurati  vcniunt  ad  classica  venti ! 


*  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  5.  cap.  5.  Tertul.  Apol.  cap.  5.  Jusj 
tin  Martyr,  1  Apol."  p.  138.  Ed.  Grabe,  Oxon.  1700. 
f  Sozomen.  Eccles.  Ilist.  7.  cap.  24. 
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Chap.  II. 


Those  excellencies  of  the  ancients,  which 
I  accounted  tor  in  the  i'cnner  cha{)ter^  seem 
to  be  tJufiicienL  to  recommend  ihem  to  the 
esteem  and  study  of"  all  lovers  ot"  good  and 
polite  learning.  And  that  the  young  scholar 
may  study  them  witii  suitable  success  and  im- 
provement, a  tew  tlirections  may  be  proper  to 
be  observed,  which  I  shall  lay  down  in  this 
ehapler.  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  right  me- 
thod to  begin  with  the  best  and  most  approved 
classics;  and  to  read  those  autisors  first  which 
must  often  be  read  over,  licsides  tliat  ihe 
best  authors  are  easiest  to  be  understood,  tlu'ir 
noble  sense  and  animated  expression  will 
make  strong  impressions  upon  the  young  scho- 
lar's mind,  and  train  him  up  to  the  early  love 
and  imitation  of  their  excellencies. 

Plauius,  Catullus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,.  Juvenal,.  Tibullus,  Propertius,  cannot 
be  studied  too  much,  or  gone  over  too  often. 
One  reading  may  suffice  for  Lucan,  Statins, 
Valerius  FlaCcus,  Silius  Italicus,  Claudian  ; 
though   there  will   be  frequent  occasions  to 
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consult  some  of  their  particular  passages.  The 
same  may  bo  said  with  respect  to  the  Greek 
poets:  Homer,  rindar,  i\uacrcon,  i\risto- 
phanes,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Tiieocritus, 
Callimachus, imist  never  be  entirely  laid  aside; 
(find  will  recompense  as  many  repetitions  as  a 
man's  time  and  affairs  will  allow.  Ilcsiod, 
Orpheus,  Theognis,  yEsehyliis,  Lycophron, 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nicander,  Aratus,  Op- 
pian,  QuinUis  Calaber,  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
and  Nonniip,  will  amply  reward  the  labour  of 
one  careful    perusal.     Sallust,  Llyy,   Cicero, 

.Caesar,  and  Tacitus,  deserve  to  be  read  several 
times;  and  read  them  as  often  as  you  please, 
they  will  always  aflbrd  fresh  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. I  cannot  but  phice  the  two  Plinys 
after  these  illustrious  writers,  who  flourished 
judecd  when  the  Roman  language  was  a  little 
iipon  thedeclension,but  by  the  vigourof  agreat 
genius  and  wondrous  industry  raised  llicni-. 
selves  in  a  great  measyre  above  the  discourage- 
ments and  disadvantages  of  the  age  they  lived 

-  in.  In  quality  and  learning,  in  experienueof  the 
world,  and  employnjents  ©f  importance  in  the 
government,  ihcy  were  equal  to  the  greatest 
of  the  Latin  writers  ;  though  excelled  by  some 
©f  theai  ia  language. 

•»    Theeltler  Pliny's  Natural  Hi^ory  is  a  work 

.  learned  aaxl  copious,  that  cut^rtain*  us  with 
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r.l!  the  variety  of  natupe  itself,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  inonumcnts  of  universal  know- 
ledge and  unweary  application  now  extant  in 
the  world.  His  geography,  and  description 
of  herbs,  trees,  and  animals,  are  of  great  use 
to  the  understanding  of  all  the  authors',  of 
Rome  and  Greece. 

Pliny  the  younger,  is  one  of  the  finest 
wits  that  Italy  has  produced;  he  is  correct 
and  elegant,  has  a  iiorid  and  gay  fancy,  tem- 
pered with  inaturit}'  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. Everything  in  him  is  exqnisitely  stndied» 
and  3'et,  generally  speaking,  everything  is  na- 
tural and  easy.  In  his  incomparable  oration 
in  honour  of  Trajan,  he  has  frequent  and 
surprising  turns  of  true  wit,  without  plaving 
and  tinkling  upon  sounds.  lie  has  exhausted 
the  subject  of  panegyric,  using  every  topic 
and  ever}'  delicacy  of  praise.  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Xenophon,  Piato,  and  Demosthenes, 
are  of  the  same  merit  among  the  Greeks. 
To  which,  I  think,  I  may  add  PoK'bius, 
Lucian,  and  Plutarch.  Polybius  was  nobly 
born,  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  perfect 
master  of  his  subject.  He  discovers  all  the 
mysteries  of  policy,  and  presents  to  our  view 
the  inmost  springs  of  those  actions  which  be 
describes.  His  remarks  and  maxims  have 
been  regarded  by  the  greatest  men  both  in 
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civil  and  military  afTairs  as  oracles  of  pru- 
dence. Scipio  was  his  friend  and  admrer ; 
Cicero,  Strabo,  and  IMiiturch,  have  honoured 
liini  with  high  commendations;  Constantinc 
the  Great,  was  his  d;li;jcnt  reader,  and  Bru- 
tus abridged  him  for  Ids  own  constant  use. 
]Aician  is  an  universal  scholar,  and  a  prodigious 
wit:  lie  is  attic  and  neat  in  his  style,  clear  iti 
his  narration,  and  wonderfully  facetious  in 
his  repartees.  He  furnishes  us  with  almos't 
all  the  poetical  history  in  such  a  diverting 
manner,  that  we  cannot  easily  forget  it;  and 
"supplies  the  most  dry  and  barren  wit  with  a 
rich  plenty  of  materials.  Plutarch  is  an  au- 
thor of  deep  sense  and  vast  learning;  though 
he  does  not  reach  his  illustrious  predecessors 
in  the  graces  of  his  language.  His  morals 
are  sound  and  noble,  illustrated  with  a  per- 
petual variety  of  beautiful  metaphors  and 
comparisons,  and  enforced  with  very  remark- 
able stories  and  pertinent  examples.  In  his 
lives  there  is  a  complete  account  of  all  the 
]{oman  and  Grecian  antiquities;  of  their  cus- 
toms ami  affairs  of  peace  and  war.  Those 
writings  will  furnish  a  capable  and  inquisitire 
reader  with  a  curious  variety  of  characters, 
with  a  very  valuable  store  of  wise  remarks  and 
sound  politics.  The  surface  is  a  little  rough, 
but  umb.'r  lie  vast  quantities  of  precious  ore. 
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Every  repetition  of  Lhc3C  author?  will  bring 
the  leader  iVesli  profit  and  salisfaction.  The 
rest  of  the  classics  must  by  no  means  be 
neglected,  but  ought  once  to  be  carefully  read 
over;  and  may  ever  after  be  occasionally 
consulted  with  much  advantage,  The  Gre- 
cian classics  next  in  value  to  those  we  have 
named,  are,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius 
f  Tulicarnassensis,  Strabo,  /Elian,  Arrian's  Ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  the  Great,  Polyaenus, 
and  Herodian.  The  Latin  are,  llirtius,  Justin, 
Quintus  Cnrlius,  Florus,  Nepos  and  Suetonius. 
Vve  may,  with  a  little  allowance,  admit  that 
ob-:ervation  to  be  just,  that  he.  who  would- 
completely  understand  one  classic,  must  di- 
liirentlv  read  all.  \Anien  a  vouni;:;  gentleman 
is  entered  upon  a  course  of  these  studies,  I 
would  not  have  him  to  be  discouraged  at  the 
checks  and  difficulties  he  will  sometimes  meet 
with.  If  upon  close  and  due  consideration 
he  cannot  entirely  master  any  passage,  let 
him  proceed  by  constant  and  regular  reading, 
he  will  either  find  in  that  author  he  is  upon, 
or  some  other  on  the  same  subject,  a  parallel 
place  that  will  clear  the  doubt. 

The  Greek  authors  wonderfully  explain  and 
illustrate  the  Roman.  Learning  can^e  late  to 
Komc,   and  all   the   Latin  writers  follow  the 
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plans  dial  were  laid  out  before  ihcin  by  the 
great  masters  of  Greece. 

They  every  where  imitate  the  Greeks,  ani 
ill  many  places  translate  them.  Compare 
them  together  and  they  will  he  a  comment  to 
one  another;  you  will  by  this  means  be  en- 
abled to  pass  a  more  certain  judgment  upoa 
the  humour  and  idiom  of  both  languages; 
and  both  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  }  oat 
reading  will  be  doiibie, 

la  the  second  Idylliam  of  Theocritus*, 
among  other  tokens  that  Oelphishad  forsakeji 
Simastha,  one  was  that  his  house  was  dressed 
up  with  garlandsj  which  was  a  certain  sign 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fresh  amour,  and 
was  bringing  home  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress. 
Such  solemnities  were  usual  upon  both  these 
occasions.  In  particular,  it  was  a  sign  that 
a  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated.  Ovid, 
admirable  for  his  knowledge  and  agreeable 
descriptions  of  the  religious  and  civil  customs 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  assures  us  in  liis 
account  of  the  preparations  for  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda;  where  we  have  par- 
ticular notice  taken  of  this  circumstance  ; — • 


*  V.  lb 3. 
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■ I.argis  satiantur  oiloriluis  igiies,  '  , 

SiTtaqui;  dopendeut  tcctis *. 

■U'ith  rh'h  oblatians  fraj^rant  altars  lilazp, 

Krttf!  uii^aths  of  c'liiiccst  flowers  are  hiiDs:  on  high. 

Broda'us    has    fjuarrclled    with    the  coniinon 
reiiding-  in  the  sccuiui  epigram  ot'Theociiliib'^y 


where  he  has  peremplorii}'  thrown,  out  i^i^'^crhivy 
and  ojfrercd  reasons  why  w^^■70i■^  should  take 
'place.  But  in  my  opinion  his  coojec-ture  is. 
>poiled,  and  the  rejected  reading  ascertained 
hy  the  authoriiy  of  Horace,  who  in  the  fir- 
toenth  Ode  ot"  his  first  book  of  Lvricst,  seems- 
to  have  this  passage  in  view, 

grataque  foemiuis, 

Imbelii  cithaia  carniinu  divides. 

• sweep  th'  uii'narlike  string, 

And  tinder  airs  to  females  sing. 

>v'hich  our  great  Spencer  imitates  1[. 

And  all  the  while  most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide, 
Him  to  beguile  of  grief  and  agony. 


*  Mctam.  4.  v.  759,  760.  f  V.  1,  2. 

+  V.   U,  15.  II  Fairy  Queen,  I.  5.  17.   6,  7,  8. 
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That  daring  expression  in  Virgil, — '^  nee  audit 
currus   luibenas*/'   is  a  literal   translation  of 

Pindar  3 'A^/>c«t«  'Srwcrtp^aT^tfa-j-j 

Jlorace  in  that  fine  passage  j[, 

lUc  fCiiiiidoJ  virentis  & 
Doctaj  psallere  Chia; 
Pulchris  excubat  in  genis— 

Cupid,  who  joys  in  dimple  slerk. 
Now  lies  in  blooming  Chia's  cheek. 
Who  tunes  the  melting  lay— 

has  borrowed  both  the  notion  and  expression 
4of  Sophocles  [| ; 


E^ui;  • 

'  O-;  III  u.ot.Xa.KXKi  'srx^aaicy 

"By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  you  will  see  how  judiciously 
the  latter  imitated  the  former  ;  and  will  your- 
self be  qualified  with  greater  pleasure  and 
success  to  read  and  imitate  both.  By  observ- 
inir  what  advantat-cs  Vir<>;il  has  made  of  llo- 


*  Oi'or.  I.  V.  514.  f  Pyth.  2,  CI. 

\  Car.  4.  IJ.  V.  7.  S.  ;!  Antiu'onc,  v.  'i;;i4,  occ. 
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mer  in  his  JEne\i],  and  Theocritus  in  liis  Pas- 
torals;, bow  nicatly  Horace  has  applied  several 
])laccs  out  of  Anacreon  and  other  Lyrics  to 
Ins  own  purpose,  you  will  learn  to  collect 
precious  stores  out  of  the  ancients ;  to  transfuse', 
their  spirits  into  our  language  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible;  and  to  borrow  \t'ith  so  much 
modesty  and  discretion,  as  to  make  their 
riches  your  own  without  the  scandal  of  unfair 
dealing.  It  will  be  convenient  and  pleasant 
to  compare  authors  together  that  were  coun-r 
trymen  and  fellow-citizens,  as  Euripides, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon:  that  were  contem.rr 
poraries,  as  Theocritus,  and  Callimachus : 
that  wrote  in  the  same  dialect,  as  Anacreon 
and  Herodotus  in  the  Ionic  :  Theocritus,  Pin- 
dar, and  Callimachus  upon  Ceres  and  the  Bath 
of  Pallas,  in  the  Doric:  that  wrote  upon  the 
same  subject,  as  Apollonius,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
and  Theocritus,  on  the  combat  of  Pollux  and 
Amycus,  and  the  death  of  ilylas.  SallustV 
polite  and  curions  history  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, and  TiiJly's  four  glorious  orations, 
wpon  the  same  subject,  are  the  brightest  com- 
mentaries upon  each  other.  The  historian 
and  the  orator  scajcely  disagree  in  one  parti- 
cular; and  Sallust  has  lei't  behind  him  an 
everlasting  monument  of  his  candour  and  im- 
partiality, by    owning  r.nd   commending  the 
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consul's  vigilance  and  meritorious  service? ; 
though  tiicse  two  great  men  had  the  mistor- 
tnne  to  be  violent  enemies.  He  that  praises  and 
honours  an  adversary  shews  ins  own  generosity 
and  justice  by  prochiiniing  liis  adversary'semi- 
nent  merits.  By  comparing  authors  atter  thi:> 
method  what  seems  difficult  in  one,  will  be 
easy  in  another;  wliat  one  expresses  short 
another  will  eidarge  upon  ;  and  if  some  of 
them  do  not  furnish  us  with  all  the  variety 
of  the  dialect  and  idioms  of  the  language,  the 
rest  will  supply  those  delects.  It  will  like- 
wise be  necessary  for  the  young  scholar  dili- 
gently to  remark  and  commit  to  memory  the 
rclicfious  and  civil  customs  of  the  ancients: 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  will  make 
him  capable  to  discern  and  relish  the  pro- 
priety of  an  author's  words,  and  the  elegance 
and  graces  of  his  allusions.  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  his  speedy  approaching  martyrdom 

he    uses     this  expX"eSsion;    'Eyci  yap  Ji^/i  c -r.-sj^o^ai*^ 

M'hich  is  an  allusion  to  that  universal  custom 
of  the  world,  of  pouring  wine  or  oil  on  the 
head  of  the  victim  immediately  before  it  was 
slain.  The  Apostle's  cmphatical  word  signi- 
fies— Wine  is  just  now  pouring  on  my  head. 


*  2  Tim.  iv.  1(3. 
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1  am  just  goiiiG;  to  be  sacrificed  to  pagan  rage 
iwul  superstition.  That  passage  ot"  St.  Paul, 
*'  For  1  think  tliat  God  hath  set  forth  us  the 
A]>ostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death. 
For  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  llie  world, 
and  to  AngeU,  and  to  men*;''  is  all  expressed 
in  agonistieal  terms,  and  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  taking  the  allusion  that  it 
manifestly  bears  to  the  Roman  Gladiators, 
which  came  last  upon  the  stage  at  noon,  an; 
were  marked  out  for  eertaiu  slaughter  aiu 
destruction  ;  being  naked  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  tearing  one  another  in  pieces  wilh 
tl^e  other;  whereas,  those  who  fougb.t  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  morninc:,  were  allowed 
weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  and  had  a 
chance  to  come  off  with  life.  'I'he  most 
ancient  way  of  giving  sentence  among  tlie 
Greeks,  and  particularly  the  j\thenians,  w;i> 
b}'  black  and  white  pebbles  called  ^^^f^. 
Those  judges  who  put  the  black  ones  into  an 
urn,  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
tlie  person  tried  ;  and  those  who  put  in  tl;r 
white,  ac(juitted  and  saved.  Hence  we  m;. . 
learn  the  significancy  and  beauty  of  our 
Saviour's    words   in    St.  John,  "To  him    tlia;. 
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overcometh  I  will  give  a  ^vhite  stone*.  I,  \\bi> 
am  the  only  judge  of  the  whole  world  will 
j)ass  the  sentence  of  absolution  upon  myfailh- 
iiil  servants  and  the  champions  of  my  cross; 
and  crown  them  with  the  inestimable  rewards 
of  immortality  and  glory.  There  are  innu- 
inerable  places,  both  in  the  sacred  classics 
and  the  others,  which  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  a  competent  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquities. I  call  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  sacred  classics;  and  .shall,  in  a  pro- 
per place  endeavour  fuHy  to  prove  that  thev 
deserve  the  highest  character,  for  the  puritv 
of  their  language,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of 
their  sense,  against  the  ignorance  of  some, 
and  tiie  insolence  of  others,  who  have  fallen 
very  rudely  upon  them  with  respect  to  their 
stile.  Every  scholar  and  every  Christian  is 
obliged,  to  the  utmost  of  Iiis  abilities,  to  de- 
fend those  venerable  authors,  against  all  ex- 
ceptions that  may  in  any  respect  tend  to 
diminish  their  value.  I  cannot  but  be  of  the 
opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  think  tlierc 
is  propriety  in  the  expressions  as  well  as  snb- 
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liittit}'  in  the  soiitiinents  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;  and  esteem  that  man  as  bad  a  critic 
Avho  undervalues  its  language,  as  he  is  a 
Christian  who  denies  its  doctrines. 

The  classic  scholar  must  by  no  means  be 
so  nmch  wanting  to  his  own  duty,  pleasure, 
and  improvement,  as  to  neglect  the  study  of 
the  New  Testiinient  ;  hut  umst  be  perpetually 
conversant  in  those  inestimable  writings, 
which  have  all  the  treasures  of  divine  wis- 
dom, and  the  words  of  eternal  life  in  thenii 
Tlie  best  way  will  be  to  make  them  the  first 
and  last  of  all  your  studies,  to  open  and  close 
the  day  with  that  sacred  book,  wherein  you 
have  a  faithful  and  most  entertaining  history  of 
that  blessed  and  miraculous  work  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  world;  and  sure  directions 
how  to  qualify  and  entitle  yourself  for  the 
great  salvation  purchased  by  Jesus. 

This  exercise  will  conipose  your  thoughts 
into  the  sweetest  serenity  and  chearfulness ; 
and  happily  consecrate  all  your  time  and 
studies  to  God.  After  you  have  read  the 
Greek  Testament  once  over  with  care  and  de- 
liberation, I  humbly  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent and  attentive  perusal  these  following 
chapters : 
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St.  Matthc^v  5,  6,  7,  '25,  0,6,  C7,  CS. 
St.  Mark  1,  13. 
St.  Luke  2,  9,  15,  IG,  23,  '24. 
St.  John  1,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,20. 
Acts  26,  27. 
llomans  2,  8,  12. 

1  Cor.  3,  9^  13,  15. 

2  Cor.  4,  6,  11. 
Ephes.  4,  ,5,  6. 
Philip  1,  2,3. 
Coloss.  1,  3. 

1  Thess.  2,  .5. 
iTim.  1,  6. 

2  Tim.  2,  3. 
J'hileinon. 

lleb.  1,4,  6,  11,  12. 

1  St.  Pcter.»all. 

2  St.  Peter,  all. 
St.  Jude. 

1  St.  John  1,  3. 
Revel.  1,  18,  J  9,  CO. 

in  this  collection  you  will  find  the  Book 
of  God  written  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
comprised  in  a  most  admirable  and  compre- 
hensive epitome.  A  true  critic  will  discover 
numerous  instances  of  every  slile  in  i)erfection  ; 
every  grace  and  ornoment  of  s[)eech  more 
cl'iaste  and  beautiful  than  the  most  admired 
»nd  shining  passages  of  the  secular  writers. 
F  2 
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Tn  particiilai.,  the  description  of  God,  and 
tlie  future  state  of  lieavcnly  glory  in  St.  Paul 
niul  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  us  fur 
transcend  the  descriptions  of  Jupiter  and 
Olympus,  nhich  Homer,  and  I'indar,  and 
^'irgil  give  us,  as  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  the  heavens  do  the  rattling  and  flas-hes  of 
a  vSalmoneusj  or  the  eternal  Jehov<ih  is  su- 
perior to  the  Pagan  deities.  In  all  the  New 
Testament,  especially  these  select  passages, 
God  delivers  to  mankind  laws  of  mercy,  mys- 
teries of  wisdom,  and  rules  of  happiness, 
■which  fools  and  madmen  stupidly  neglect  or 
impiously  scorn;  while  all  the  best  and 
brightest  beings  in  the  universe  regard  thetn 
^vith  sacred  attention,  and  contemplate  them 
with  wonder  and  transporting  delight.  These 
studies  with  a  suitable  Christian  practice, 
wiiich  they  so  loudly  call  for,  and  so  pathe- 
tically press,  will  raise  us  above  all  vexatious 
fears  and  deluding  hopes;  and  keep  us  from 
putting  an  undue  value  upon  either  the  elo- 
quence or  enjoyments  of  this  world. 

That  we  may  still  qualify  ourselves  the 
better  to  read  and  relish  the  classics,  we 
must  seriously  study  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
critics.  Of  the  first  are  Aristole,  Dionysius 
Longinus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus : 
of  the  latter  arc   Tully,  Horace,  and  Quin- 
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tilian.  These  iiie  cxcrllcnt  aulliois,  which 
lend  their  readers  to  the  I'ountain  head  ot" 
true  sense  and  siihlimity;  teach  them  the  first 
and  inudlibh:;  priuci[)les  ot"  convincinjr  and 
moving  eloquence ;  and  reveal  all  the  mystery 
and  delicacy  of  good  writing.  While  they 
judieioiialy  <liscover  the  exceUencies  ot"  other 
autliors,  they  siiccessudly  shew  their  own, 
and  arc  glorious  exainpica  of  that  subiiiuc 
they  ]:>raibe.  'I'iiey  take  ofY  the  general  dia- 
lastefulness  of  precepts;  and  rules  by  their 
dexterous  management,  have  beauty  as  well  a^ 
usefulness.  They  were,  what  every  true  cri- 
lic  must  be,  persons  of  great  reading  and 
happy  memory,  of  a  piercing  sagacity  and 
tdegant  taste.  They  praise  without  flattery 
or  partial  favour,  and  censure  without  pride  or 
envy.  We  shall  still  have  a  more  complete 
notion  of  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  the 
ancients,  if  we  read  the  choicest  authors  in 
our  own  tongue,  and  some  of  the  best  writers 
of  our  neighbouring  nations,  who  always  have 
the  ancients  in  view,  and  write  with  their 
spirit  and  judgment.  We  have  a  glorious 
set  of  poets,  of  whom  I  shall  oidy  mention  a 
few,  which  are  the  chief,  Spencer,  Shakespcar, 
Milton,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Prior,  Addison,  Pope,  who  are  inspired  with 
the  true  spirit  of  tlieir  predecessors  ol'  Greece 
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.\iid  Rome,  and  l>y  whose  inimorlal  works  the 
lepiitatiou  of  the  English  poetry  is  raised 
Jiincli  above  that  of  any  language  in  Europe. 
Thou  wc  have  prose  writers  of  all  professions 
and  degrees,  and  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, true  admirers  and  great  masters  of  the 
old  classics  and  critics,  who  observe  their, 
rules,  and  v/rile  after  iheir  models.  We  have 
Kaleigh,  Clarendon,  Temple,  Taylor,  Tillol- 
son.  Sharp,  Sprat,  South — with  a  great  many 
others  botli  dead  and  living,  that  1  have  not 
time  to  name,  though  I  esteem  them  not  in- 
ferior to  the  illustrious  few  I  have  mentioned  ; 
who  are  in  high  esteem  with  all  readers  of 
taste  and  distinction,  and  will  be  long  (juoted 
as  bright  examples  of  good  sense  and  fine 
writing.  Horace  and  Aristotle  will  be  read 
■^vith  greater  delight  and  improvement,  if  we 
join  with  them  the  Duke  of  l^uckingham's 
Essay  on  Poetry,  Roscommon's  Translation  of 
lioruce's  x\\l  of  Poetry,  and  E^say  on  Trans- 
lated Verse,  Mr.  Poj.e's  Essay  on  Criticism, 
i\nd  Discourses  before  Homer,  Dryden's  Cri- 
tical Prefaces  and  Discourses,  all  the  Specta- 
tors thai  treat  ii|)on  Classical  Learning,  ]>arti- 
cularlv  the  justly  admired  and  celebrated  cri- 
ti(pie  upon  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Dacierupon 
Aristotle's  l\)etics,  Bossu  on  Epic  Poetry, 
l^oiledu's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Reflections  ou 
Longinus,    Dr.  J'elton's    Dissertation    on   the 
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Classics,  and  Mr.  Trjip[)'s  l\)cticn!  Prcleclion-j. 
These  gentlcinea  make  a  true  judgment  and 
use  of  the  ancients:  they  esteem  it  a  reputa- 
tion to  own  they  admire  them  and  borrow 
tVomthem;  and  make  a  crralel'ul  retnrn  bv 
doing  lionour  to  their  memoriesj  and  delend- 
ing  them  against  the  attacks  of  some  over  for- 
ward wits,  who  furiously  envy  their  fam(\  and 
iniinitely  ftdl  sliort  of  tlioir  ir.eiit.  I  shall  put 
an  end  to  this  essay,  after  1  have  lecom- 
riendcd  a  few  books  moie  to  the  young  clas- 
sie.  Rciinhir. 

Dr.  I'otter's  Greek  Antiquities*,  Dr.  Ken- 
nel's E(oma;i  Antiquities*,  and  I/ives  of  th.e 
Poets,  and  Mr.  Ixduird's  Roman  History,  are 
l;or>Ivs  of  excellent  use  for  ihc  understanding 
( ['  the  C'reek  aiul  Latin  authors  ;  and  he  who 
studies  them  carefully  will  read  on  without 
many  ditHculties,  and  have  little  occasion  for 
any  other  helps  of  the  same  nature.  These 
learned  and  industrious  gentlemen  write  in  a 
clear  stile  and  easy  method ;  they  have  made 
their  collections  with  so  much  care  and  judg- 
ment, that  in  their  books  there  is  all  the  cheap- 
ness and  convenience  of  abridgments;  and 
you   scarcely  want  any  of  the  satisfaction  of 

*  Robinson's  Archaeologia  Grieca  and  Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities  are  far  superior. 
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voluminous  folios,  and  cosily  licasures  of  an- 
tiquities.    Here  1  would  fain  bog  vooui  auionq 
tlie  classics  for  three  priniilive  writers  of  the 
church,  St.  Chrjsostom,  Minutius  Felix,  and 
]jaetanlifi.s.     St  Chrysostowi  is  easy  and  plea- 
sant to  new  beginners;  and  luis  written  with 
a  purity  and  eloquence  wliich  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  ages.     This  wonderous  man, 
in  a  great  measure,  possesses  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  most  valuable  Greek   and  Roman 
classics.     IJe   lias  the  inveiition,  copiousness, 
and    perspicuity  of  Cicero  ;  and    all  the   ele- 
gance  and  accuracy  of  composition  which  is 
admired    in     Isocrates;    with     much    greater 
variety  and  freedom.     -According  as  his  sub- 
ject requires,  he  has  the  easiness  and  sweetness 
of  Xenophon,    and    the  pathetical  force  and 
rapid  simplicity  of  Oemosthenes.     His  judg- 
ment is  exquisite,  his  images  nobic,    his  mo- 
rality sensible  ami  beautiful.     No  man  under- 
iitands    huiiian   nature    to  greaLcr   perfection, 
r.or  has  a  happier  pov.cr  of  persuasion.      He 
is     always    clear    ami    intelligible     up(m    the 
loftiest  and.  greiitest  subject;  and  sublime  and 
noble  upon  the  least. 

The  dialogue  of  Minutius  is  judicious  and 
elegant,  close  and  perspicuous.  The  critics 
have  indeed  charged  him  with  want  of  the 
lioman  purity  in  some  places;  but  if  he  has 
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in  a  ferv  passages  a  little  spice  of  llie  African 
dialect,  it  is  the  least  imaginable.  He  is  full 
of  lively  and  instructive  sentences,  which 
almost  equal  the  number  of  the  periods; 
Avhich  sentences  uaturally  result  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  are  neatly  interwoven  with  the 
threa.d  and  contexture  of  his  discourse.  He 
ai!gues  with  convincing  reagon,  and  rallies 
^vith  agreeable  satire  and  sharpness.  His  wit 
is  true  sterling,  solid  and  bright,  of  intrinsic 
value  and  unalloyed  lustre.  He  clears  Chris- 
tianity from  the  vile  aspersions  which-  the 
Pagan  disiputant  threw  upon  it,  and  retorts 
his  charge  upon,  his  adversary's  religion  with 
suoli  becoming  vehemence  and  evidence  of 
truth,  that  be  demonstrates  himself  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  opponent  that  could  be  feared 
against  a  bad  cause,  as  well  as  the  noblest  ad^ 
vocate  and  ablest  champion  that  could  be  de+ 
sired  for  a  gond  one. 

LactantLus  has  so  much,  of  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  great  Roman  philosopher  and 
orator,  that  he  luis  gained  the.  honourable 
character  of  the  Christian  Cicero.  ISo  man 
wrobe  with  et]Hal  purity  after  tiie  decay  of 
the  Latin  tongue ;  scarcely  any  man  so  like 
(ilicero  in  its  state  of  p<:^rfection.  Boib  the 
Christian  apologists,  understand  all  the- rite* 
sttid  eeremouies..  of  tive  Grecian  and  Homan 
p  5 
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religion;  and  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
witli  all  their  authors.  I'hey  happily  employ 
the  ai-guincnts  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  the 
aecounts  of  their  historians,  and  the  eloquence 
of  their  poets  and  orators  to  defend  and 
■adorn  the  Cliristian  cause.  Tliey  turn  the 
artillery  of  their  Heathen  enemies  against 
them ;  prove  their  pretended  Gods  to  be 
mere  mortals  by  the  concessions  of  their  most 
y.ealous  worshippers ;  and  triumph  over  Ro- 
man superstition  by  the  force  of  Roman  elo- 
quence. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  gcntlemen_,  who 
write  upon  moral  and  divine  subjects  in  La- 
tin, would  diligently  read  and  study  these  two 
Christian  writers,  together  with  Tully's  phi- 
losophical v;orks ;  that  they  might  gain  to 
themselves  a  stile  neatly  expressive,  and  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  their  subject. 

iSome  learned  men,  not  duly  considering 
that  every  subject  has  its  peculiar  stile  and 
method  of  management,  have  jumbled  to- 
gether the  expressions  of  poets,  moralists, 
historians,  and  orator>:,  with  such  an  odd  and 
unnatural  confusion,  that  though  most  of  the 
words,  and  some  of  the  phrases  and  modes  of 
speech  have  been  Roman,  yet  the  whole 
piece  has  been  barbarous.  So  that  by  impro- 
per   expression    and    very   faulty   language. 
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they  have  lost  the  reputation,  and   the  world 
the   henefit   of  good  learning.     We  have  iu 
our  own  language  a  happy  variety  of  very  ex- 
cellent books  of  morality  and  religion,  which 
should   be    uppermost    in   our  thoughts    and 
nearest   our  hearts;  as  to  name  a   i'ew  out  of 
great  numbers.  Dr.  Scot's  Christian  Life,  I)r, 
Jenkins's   Reasonableness    of    the    Christian 
lleligion.  Dr.  Stanhope's  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  his  admired  version 
of    the    Imitation    of    Christ,    Mr.    Reeves's 
i\pologies.    Dr.  Goodman's   Winter  Evening- 
Conferences,    and    Parable  of  the   Prodigal. 
I    cannot  but  very   earnestly   recommend   to 
my  young  scholar  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
Mr.  Nelson  on  the   Feasts  and  Easts  of  the 
Church    of     England,    Bishop    Pearson    on 
the  Apostles'   Creed,  Mr.  Trapp's  Discourses 
against  unsetled  Notions  and  want  of  Princi- 
ples in  Religion,  and  Dr.  Bisse's    Beauty  of 
Holiness  in  the  Common  Prayer.    The  Whole 
Duty   of  Man  will   be    of  wonderful    use    to 
form    the    young   scholar's   stile,    and    settle 
his  morals.    The  melhod  and  divisions  of  that 
book  are  clear  and  regular;  the  arguments  re- 
sistless, and   the  language  superlatively  pure, 
and    unaffected.     It  is  easily  understood    by 
tlie  ignorant,  and  extremely  admired  by  tho 
learned. 

r  6 
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I?»  Mr.  Nekqv^'s  excellent  l)Ook  tljere  is  a 
good,  ^^cgouiit  of  all  ihe  esseatial  article^  oF 
Ciiristiatiiitv,  and  the  ve.tieruble  ciistouis  of 
the  univevsul  cluuch.  He  was,  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  and  lives  of  the 
priinilive  Chvistia^s,  and  expressed  their 
lieaveidy  zeal  iji.nd  devout  spirit  in  his  own. 
In  this  book,  and  the  rest  of  his  writings,  you 
will  fiad  the  reading  of  a  judicious  scholar, 
the  piety  o.i  a  serious  Chfistian,  and  the  polite- 
ness of  a  fine  gentleman,  happily  united- 
Bishop  Pearson  had  a  wonderful  genius  and 
solid  jydgcnent,  witk  an.  imiaense  collection 
of  reading  and  ivcquixed  learning,  thotoughly 
digested  and  happily  applied.  His  plain  and 
Ui.asculine  stile  full-y  and  adequately  expresses 
bis  nobJe  sense,  and  keeps  the  true  mediutn 
betwixt  aeg-ligence  and  yffectatioB.  His  ex- 
pjicatious  and  proofs  of  tkc  articles  of  our 
boly  faith  are  so  bright  aixd  strong,  so  orlho- 
<,lox  and  complete,  that  a  judicious  reader 
will  scarcely  expect  any  fcir6hi?r  satisfaction  in 
tsiiis  stnle-. 

Mr.  Trapp's  divine  discoui"ses.are  a  gloxious- 
coofirniatiou  of  the  most  awful  poiats  of 
Christianity,  and  a  vigorous  confutation  of 
the  cavils  of  men  of  latitude  and  free  think- 
ing; the  cantlag  terms  by  which  they  v^-nish 
over  their  looseness  of  notion  and  infi>delity. 
This  gentlemaQ  has  '^  peculiar  talent  fairly 
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and  clearly  to  s.tate  his  case,  and  to  bring  his 
argLiineiit  to  an  issue  in  a  few  terse  and  choice 
periods:  his  judi:,mcnt  and  wit  are  so  happily 
teitvpered,  tliat  his  most  abstracted  reasaiiings 
are  clear  aad  pleasant;  and  his  performances 
in  the  gayest  and  poUlest  parts  of  learning 
are  substantial  and  rational.  As  he  haa  the 
several  very  valuable  qualifications  of  an  ex- 
cellent critic,  poet,  and  divine,  io  his  writings 
you  vvLil  find  sure  preservatives  against  unset* 
tied  notions  both  in  religion  and  learning; 
and  be  instructed  in  the  fundamental  rules 
and  principles  of  regular  thinking,  writing, 
and  living.  Dr.  Bisse's  book  is  a  short,  com- 
prehensive, and  beautiful  Rationale  on  the 
Common-prayer ;  which  he  admires  with  pious 
zeal,  and  defends  with  convincing  argument. 
His  sound  reasoning  and  select  reading  are 
enforced  and  adorned  by  a  pure  and  emphati- 
cal  stile,  by  graceful  turns,  and  variety  of 
elegant  and  proper  allusions.  I  cannot  but 
here  repeat  what  I  said  before,  of  the  advan- 
tage of  reading  the  best  authors  several  times 
over.  There  must  needs  be  pleasure  and  im- 
provement in  a  repetition  of  such  writers  as 
have  fresh  beauties  in  every  section,  and  new 
wonders  arising  in  every  new  page. 

One  superficial  reading  exhausts  the  small 
stores  of  a  superficial  writer  5  but  the  genuine 
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ancients,   and    those    who    write    with    their  1 

spirit,  and  after  their  pattern,  are  deep  and 
full.  An  ill-written  loose  book  is  like  a 
formal  common  place  fop,  who  has  a  set  ot" 
phrases  and  stories,  which,  in  a  conversation 
or  two  are  all  run  over:  the  man  quickly  im- 
poverishes himself,  and  in  a  few  hours  be- 
comes perfectly  dry  and  insipid.  But  the 
old    classics,    and     their   genuine    followers  | 

among  the  moderns,  are  like  a  rich  natural 
genius,  who  has  an  unfailing  supply  of  good 
sense  on  all  occasions ;  and  gratifies  his  com- 
pany with  a  perpetual  and  charming  variety. 


NEW  INTRODUCTION 


CLASSICS. 


THE  SECOND  PART. 


Chap.  I. 


Rhetoric  is  the  art  or  faculty  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  elegance  and  dignity,  ia 
order  to  instruc" ,  persuade,  and  please.  Gram- 
mar only  teaches  plainness  and  propriety  : 
Rhetoric  lays  these  for  its  foundation,  and 
raises  upon  them  all  the  graces  of  tropes  and 
figures.  Elegance  consists  in  the  purity  and 
clearness  of  the  language.  Purity  requires 
choice  and  proper  words,  not  foreign,  and 
such  as  are  not  yet  adopted  into  the  language 
we  write  or  speak  in  ;  nor  obsolete,  or  such 
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as  are  grown  inlo  disuse  with  polite  gentle- 
men and  scholars.  This  is  chiefly  gained  hy 
studying  the  hest  authors,  hy  conversing  with 
refined  company,  and  hv  frequent  and  caic- 
I'ul  composition;  to  ohtain  perspcuity  or 
clearnessjaf'ull  iinowledge  of  our  suhject,  and 
frequent  close  meditation  upon  it,  are  neces- 
sary. We  must  likewise  avoid  ambiguous 
words,  a  dry  brevity,  a  confused  lengtii  of 
periods,  and  too  large  a  train  of  metaphors 
together.  Dignity  arises  from  sublime 
thought <,  noble  tropea,  and  moving  figures. 
Tropes  alter  and  affeet  single  words:  figures 
affect  and  enliven  whole  sentences.  A  trope 
is  a  word  removed  from  its  first  and  na- 
tural signification,  and  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  another  things  which  it  does  not  ori- 
ginally mean,  but  only  stands  for  it,  as  it  has 
a  relation  to  ou  coaneciioft  with  ijt;  as:  i#  this 
sentence,  "  God  is  mty  rock."  Here  the 
tro.pe  lies  in  the  word  Kock  ;  which,  i)li  isr  plain^ 
in  its  primary  and  proper  s^eose  gigwiijies  qo- 
tking  less  liiaa  th«  liope-  ancj  trust  mankind 
have  in  tliat  ador;U)lfi  Being:  ye<  l)t'<2uus€  a 
rock  is  ^rmaud  imoai^venble,  im4  s^  huilding 
founded  on  it  will  n)©t  sijoJt,  it  excites  in  our 
mi'Uds  the  notion  of  God's  unfaiJing  vecacity, 
a^'  the  3ijeady  sup^ct  wbidxgood  raen  re- 
cede from  tlieii  depenxLeace  ati  hisa.    Tlv« 
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necessity  and  use  of  tropes  will  be  made  plain 
iii  a  few  words. 

1.  No   laiuniiU'C  furnishes  us  with  a  suffi^r 

o       o 

cicnt  number  of  proper  and  plain  words  fuily 
to  express  all  our  thoughts.  The  tiiiud  of  man 
is  of  an  astonishing  capacity  and  extent,  and 
has  a  numberless  store  of  notions;  therefore 
being  often  distressed  for  want  of  allowed 
und  appropriate  terms  to  utter  her  concep- 
tions in,  she  turns  things  all  ways,  considers 
them  in  tireir  different  relations,  and  view.s 
them  in  all  their  various  aspects  and  appear- 
ances; that  she  may  be  enabled  to  declare 
her  meaning  in  suitable  terms,  and  communi-r 
cate  herself  intelligibly  and  forcibly  to  per- 
sons she  has  conversation  v/ith.  AVhen  we 
licuow  not  a  man's  name  which  we  have  oc- 
casion to  spciik  of,  we  describe  him  by  his 
features,  profession,  habit,  place  of  abode, 
acquaintance,  and  other  circumstances;  till, 
by  such  a  description,  he  is  as  well  known  to 
the  people  we  speak  to,  as  if  we  had  at  first 
given  him  his  peculiar  name  und  distinguish- 
ing title. 

2.  Tropes  are  used  for  the  sake  of  an  ncfree- 
able  variety;  they  divert  the  mind,  and  re- 
vive attention  when  it  besrins  to  flafr  and  be 
weary.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  writer  or  speaker  to  repeat 
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the  same  thing  several  limes;  thercfurc,  to 
present  the  ollence  wliicli  tiie  repetition  of  it 
ill  the  same  words  might  probably  give,  he 
carefully  divcrsilies  his  expression,  and  judi- 
ciously intern-jixes  plain  and  {Igurative  lan- 
guage. So  lie  carries  on  his  reader,  or  hearer, 
with  sucl)  continual  pleasure,  that  he  is  in- 
sensible of  tlie  length  of  the  discourse;  and 
whcii  it  is  concluded,  only  wishes  it  had  been 
longer.  As  a  traveller,  il"  Ise  has  a  good  road 
and  i'air  weather,  il"  he  be  entertained  as  he 
passes  along,  with  varicry  of  landscapes,  and 
pleasant  prospects  of  groves,  meadxAvs,  parks, 
and  fine  houses,  never  considers  or  regiets 
the  length  or  the  way  ;  hut  comes  in  I'lesh 
and  cUearlul  to  iiis  jourrjey's  end.  'I'ropes  cn- 
fre:ise  tl:e  stores  of  iaimaa:;e,  hv  c.xCiian>!:n'j;or 
bori owing  wluit  it  has  not  :  it  is  by  the  help 
of  tropes  that  luihing  in  nature  wants  a 
name. 

3.  Tropes  add  wonderful  ornament  and 
emphasis  to  a  discourse;  and  often  give  the 
mind  a  brighter  and  stronger  idea  of  a  thing 
than  proper  words.  ^Ve  receive  much  of  our 
knowledge  into  t'ne  mind  by  the  outward 
bcnses;  and  comparisons  drawn  from  things 
sensible  and  pleasant  (such  as  the  most  florid 
tropes  are)  come  easy  and  agreeable  to  the 
mind;  as  exempting  it  from  that  severe  study 
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mid  application,  wliicii  is  necessary  for  the 
discovery  of  those  truths  which  do  not  im- 
mediately fall  under  the  noiicc  of  our  senses. 
Such  are  the  properties  and  sublime  powers  of 
human  souls,  the  attributes  and  aiHJcsty  of 
Almighty  God;  which  are  in  themselves  the 
most  venerable  truths  in  nature,  and  of  the 
highest  importance  to  mankind.  A  good  and 
beautiful  trope  often  gives  us  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  these  things,  than  hirgc  discourses 
that  are  obscured  and  encumbered  by  per- 
plexed reasoning  and  endless  divisions.  Thus 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  divine  writers  to  de- 
scribe the  blessed  God  wilii  humnn  shape  aiul 
eyes;  to  piu  into  his  liand--.  all  the  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  to  arm  him  with  thunder 
and  lio;htnin^;  that  bv  the  terror  of  tlicse  sen- 
sible  t\.nd  v/ell-known  thini's,  tlu  v  may  ffive 
men  awful  apprehensions  of  his  invisible  and 
resistless  power,  and  make  lasting  impressions 
upon  their  minds.  Virgil  calling  the  two 
Scipios  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  represents 
the  rapid  speed  and  victorious  progress  of 
their  arms  with  more  emphasis  than  all  the 
plain  terms  of  the  Roman  language  could 
have  doue.  AVhen  to  describe  the  pleasant- 
ness of  a  rich  harvest,  the  writer  says,  the 
fields  laugh  and  sing,  he  raises  in  the  mind  a 
more  gay  and  delightful  imagination  both  of  the 
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fruitful noss  of  the  crop,  and  the  chearfulncs? 
of  the  season,  than  a  long  atui  pai  tieuhir  re- 
lation, in  the  hest  eliosen  phiin  words,  eould 
have  raised.  Tropes  at  first,  in  the  rude  times 
of  the  world,  used  for  neeessity,  were  soon 
found  to  be  ornamental,  and  lo  give  strength 
and  graeefulness  to  the  turn  of  men's 
thoughts;  as  garments  first  put  on  for  the 
necessary  defence  of  the  bof^y  against  the 
severities  of  the  weallier,  v.ere  quiekly  found 
to  be  serviceable  to  set  of}'  the  comely  propor- 
tions, and  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  body  it- 
self. 

4.  ]\!ankind  arc  mightily  pleaped  ^^ith  a 
seasonable  and  select  troi)e,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  boldness  and  curiosity  of  an  au- 
thor's fancy,  which  is  not  content  with  thing!* 
near  and  vulgar  only,  but  step.s  out  of  liie 
common  way  to  felc'i  in  something  noble, 
new,  and  surprising.  By  an  expressive  and 
beautiful  t:ope  a  fresh  notion  is  started  lo  en- 
tertain the  mind,  and  yet  it  is  not  taken  off 
from  the  subject  before  it;  only  sees  it  placed 
in  a  better  and  stronger  light.  That  the 
young  schol  ir  maymake  use  of  tropes  season- 
ably and  with  advantage,  these  following  di- 
rections may  be  carried  in  mind. 

1.  i>e  sparing  and  cautious  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  omit  them  wlien  they  are  not, 
either  as  plain  as  proper  words  or  more  ex- 
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pvessive.  Tropes  are  the  riches  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  it  will  he  an  imputation 
iipou  a  man  to  lavish  them  away  without  dis- 
cretion, loo  thick  a  crowd  of  them  encum- 
her  a  discourse,  and  make  il  obscure  and 
lieavy,  and  that  is  just  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  desie,rt  of  tropes ;  which  is  to  illustrate 
dafk  truths,  and  relieve  the  labouring  thoughts. 
2.  Care  must  be  taken  that  tropes  hold  a 
proportion  to  the  ideas  intended  to  be  raised 
by  tiiem.  And  this  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses.  First,  there  ought  to  be  an  easy  and 
laiforced  relation  between  the  trope  and  the 
proper  word  it  is  put  for,  or  the  thing  intended 
to  be  expressed  by  it.  When  there  is  not  this 
suitableness  and  relation,  the  eN*pres£.ion  at 
best  will  be  harsh  and  unpleasant;  but  often 
barbarous  and  ridiculous.  Such  was  that 
saying  of  the  Roman  exposed  by  Tully. — The 
common-wealth  was  castrated  by  the  death  of 
Cato.  The  connection  between  tlie  trope  and 
the  proper  word,  ought  to  be  so  close  and 
evident,  that  the  one  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  raising  the  idea  of  the  other.  This 
connection  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natuial  is  when  the  things  expressed  by  their 
proper  and  metaphorical  names  naturally 
resemble  one  another,  VVhcn  it  is  said  a 
man  has  arms  of  braiSj  that  expression  readily  ' 
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and  naturally  conveys  to  the  understanding, 
a  nolion   of   the  extraordinary  strength   and 
firmness  of  that  man's  arms.     The    artificial 
connection    depends    upoa    use    and     esta- 
bHshed    custom.      The    Turks  are    generally 
esteemed   a  barbarous   and   cruel    people ;    a 
rude  and    unrelenting    person   is  by  custom 
called    a  Turk  ;    and    the   frequent  use  of  it 
in    this   sense  makes   the  idea  of    the   word 
Turk  raise  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  rude  and 
unrelenting  man.     The  other  way  of  preserv- 
ing the  proportion  above-mtntioned  is,  that  a 
trope  do  not   express  more  or  less  than  the 
thing  requires:  that  things  capable  of  height- 
ening  and    ornament    be   not    debased    and 
vilified   by  low  expressions;  nor  small  mat- 
Kirs  over  magnified   b}'^  pompons  and  swelling 
words  of  vanity.     Euripides  is   censured   by 
Aristotle  for  calling  rowing — theexerciseof  the 
empire  of  the  oar;  and  so  may  Cato  in  -Agcl- 
11  us  for  calling  a  hill  covered  v/ith  brakes  and 
thickets,   by  the  name  of  a    wart.     But  if  a 
trope  seem  to  be  a  little  hjJrsh,   and  yet  is  no- 
cessar}' and  very  significant,  you  may  mollify 
and  smooth  it  by  a  good  epithet,  or  in  a  few 
words  without   formality,  begging  the  reader 
or  hearer  to  pardon  the  expression. 

■  3.  A  trope  ought  to  be  obvious  and  intelligi- 
ble; and  therefore  must  not  be  fetched  from 
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things  too  remote,  so  as  to  require  much  read- 
ing and  learning  to  comprehend  it.  If  a  man, 
speaking  of  a  house  of  debauchery,  says  it  is 
a  dangerous  rock  of  youth,  the  relation  hes 
phvin  to  an  ordinary  capacity  ;  but  if  he  calls 
it  the  Syrtes  of  youth,  it  is  far  fetched  and 
obscure,  because  few  know  that  the  Syrtes  are 
sands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  inevi- 
tably swallow  up  all  the  .-ihips  that  fall  into 
them. 

4.  JS'o  tropes  arc  to  be  used  which  convey 
a  sordid  or  lewd  idea  to  the  mind.  Vile  and 
debauched  expressions  are  the  sure  marks  of 
an  abject  and  groveling  mind,  and  the  filthy 
overflowings  of  a  vicious  heart.  He  who  so 
far  fvjroets  the  desi^rn  and  dif'nitv  of  speech 
as  to  endeavour  to  poison  and  debauch  by  it, 
instead  of  instructing  in  virtue,  and  pleasing 
men  in  order  to  do  them  good,  acts  against 
reason,  and  all  tlie  decencies  and  modesty  of 
human  nature. 

'J'o  conclude,  tropes  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions are  used  either  for  necessity,  em- 
phasis, or  decenc}'.  For  necessity,  when  we 
have  not  proper  words  to  declare  our 
thoughts ;  for  emphasis,  when  the  proper 
words  we  have  are  not  so  comprehensive  and 
significant ;  for  decency,  when  plain  language 
would  give  oiVcncp  and  distaste  to  the  reader. 
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Chap.  II. 


Containing  a  particular  account  of  fhf  chief 
Tropes  of  Language. 

§  1.  Metaphoii  is  a  trope  by  which  we 
put  a  strange  word  for  a  proper  wordj  by 
reason  of  its  resemblance  and  relation  to  it. 
All  tropes  are  in  strict  speaking  metapliors  or 
translations;  yet  this  is  tnore  peculiarly 
called  so  by  reason  of  its  constant  use,  and 
peculiar  beauty.  But  more  j)lainly  to  dis- 
tinguish this  particular  trope  from  the  general 
name,  it  mny  be  thus  defined.  A  metaphor 
is  a  simile  or  comparison  intended  to  enforce 
and  illustrate  the  thing  we  speak  of,  without 
the  signs  or  form  of  comparison.  Thus  if  we 
say,  *'  God  is  a  shield  to  good  men  ;"  it  is  a 
metaphor,  because  the  sign  of  comparison  is 
not  expressed,  though  the  resemblance,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  trope,  is  plain:  as  a 
shield  guards  him  that  bears  it  ngninst  the  at- 
tacks and  strokes  of  an  enemy,  so  the  provi- 
dence and  favour  of  God  protect  good  men 
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from  malice  and  misfortunes.  But  if  the 
sentence  he  put  thus,  God  is  as  a  shield  to 
good  men — then  it  becomes  ii  simile  or  com- 
parison. So  in  short,  a  metaphor  is  a  stricter 
or  closer  comparison  ;  and  a  comparison  a 
looser  and  less  compact  metaphor.  The 
metaphor  is  very  vigorous  and  beautiful  ia 
that  noble  pa>^sage  of  my  Lord  Uoscommon.* 

who  did  evrr  in  Fr<'n<;h  authors  see 

The  comprehensive  Knglish  energy  ? 

The  weighty  bulliun  of  one  sterling'  line 

Drawn  in  rrcnch  wire  would  tiiro'  wliole  pages  shine. 

This  trope  may  be  taken  from  any  thing  which 
is  tlie  object  of  any  of  our  senses;  but  that 
is  generally  the  most  agreeable  and  ?])rightiv, 
VI  hich  arises  from  the  sense  of  seeing  :  be- 
cause of  all  the  senses  seeing  is  iIkj  most  per- 
fect and  comprehensive;  the  nio-.t  unwearied 
and  inquisitive;  the  most  desirable  and  de- 
lightful. That  is  a  flue  jKissago  of  the  elo- 
quent archbishop  Tillolsoni-,  "  pietv  atid  vir- 
tue in  persons  of  emincit  place  »n{\  dignitj' 
are  seated  to  great  advantage,  so  as  to  cast  a 
Itistre  upon   iheir  very  place    and  by  a  strong 


♦  Essay  on  translated  verse,  ▼.  .51,  ko. 
■f-  Sermons,  Kolio,  I  end, '4  596.  p.  '5j^ 


reflection  dotihle  liie  beams  of  majesty." 
'J'iiis  lively  wjiy  ot  expression  is  of  extruordi- 
u;iry  use  in  deseriptions  of  a  considerable 
ieny,ili  ;  it  keejjs  tiie  mind  pleased  and  the  at- 
tention awake.  So  if  an  author  is  obliged  to 
give  a  large  account  of  things  plain  and  of 
conniiou  observation,  he  nuist  raise  and  enno- 
ble them  by  strong  and  graceful  metaphors. 

This  rule,  that  miracle  of  reason  and  elo- 
quence, Tully  has  observed,  in  his  elaborate 
description  of  the  several  parts  of  this  habi- 
table world  in  his  book  concerning:  the 
nature  of  the  Gods.  So  has  the  prince  of 
Latin  poetry  in  his  accurate  (Jeorgics,  where 
he  has  made  his  meanest  and  coarsest  sub- 
jects fine  and  admirable  by  his  judicious  use 
of  metaphors.  The  little  affairs  of  shepherds 
and  farmers  in  his  perfect  lines  appear  with 
dignity.  His  descriptions  make  the  country 
a  paradise,  and  his  touch,  as  a  noble  wil*  ex- 
presses it,  turns  every  thing  into  gold.  Those 
are  admirable  and  very  beautiful  metaphors 
when  the  properties  of  rational  creatures  are 
applied  to  animals,  and  those  of  animals  to 
plants  and  trees  :  this  way  of  treating  a  subject 
gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  whole  creation. 


*  Bcilcau. 
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We  receive  the  strongest  pleasure  front 
those  bold  und  comprehensive  metaphors, 
which,  besides  the  illustration  of  the  subject 
they  are  intended  to  raise  and  improve,  con- 
vey to  us  a  fresh  and  a  lively  imager  as  that 
in  Spencer. 

Vile  ig  the  vengeance  an  tbe  asUcs  rold ; 
And  envy  baS2,  to  bark  at  sleeping  fame. 

§.•2.  Allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several 
metaphors  all  through  the  same  sentence  or 
discourse,  \shen  one  thing  is  said,  and  some- 
thiuG:  difteront  is  understood. 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thc<*, 
On  tlic  smooth  surface  of  a  summor's  sea, 
\V'hilc  g-entle  Zephyrs  play  with  prosp'rous  gales. 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails; 
liut  would  forsake  the  ship  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whlstU',  and  the  tempests  roir*  ? 

The  use  of  an  allegory  is  to  convey  our 
meaning  under  disguised  terms,  when  to  speak 
it  out  plainly  may  not  be  so  safe,  so  season- 
able, or  effectual  upon  the  person  we  design 
to  instruct  by  it.     It    is  often   likewise   used 


*  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  p.  ISTof  Poems,  Lond.  1711. 
G    2 


for  inagnificeincc  and  lotliiicss,  to  raise  won* 
tier  and  gratify  curiosity.  To  prevent  con* 
fusion,  and  want  of  consequence  and  decorum 
in  a  diieourse,  an  allegory  must  end  as  it  be- 
gan ;  and  the  same  meluplior  which  was 
chosen  at  lirst,  be  continued  ty  the  last. 
Several  allegories  may  be  brought  into  one 
discourse  at  a  small  distance  one  from  ano- 
ther ;  bnt  every  particular  must  be  in  a  sen- 
tence distinct  from  the  rest,  entirely  of  a 
piece,  and  must  admit  nofhing  foreign.  To 
this  may  be  referred  apologue  or  fable,  which 
is  ascribing  the  actions,  passions,  and  dis- 
course of  mankind  to  the  irrational  and  even 
inanimate  creation,  with  a  design  to  instruct 
and  affect  people  with  a  useful  moral  dexter- 
ously conveyed. 

§.3.  Metonymie  is  a  trope  whereby  one 
name  is  put  for  another,  which  it  may  pro- 
perly stand  for  by  reason  of  the  near  relation 
or  mutual  dependence  there  is  between  both. 

as  Jupiter 


On  Juno  smiKs,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds. 
That  shed  May  flowers *. 


*  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  4to.  500,  oOl. 
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The  mild  and  rriiitful  showers  of  April  have 
sucli  a  certain  and  speedy  influence  upon  the 
beautiful  producLiuns  of  May,  thai  by  the 
flowers  any  man  understands  tlioic  soft  rains 
which  iced  and  cherish  them. 

By  this  tro[)e  an\'  of  the  most  signitivant 
circumstances  or  upp(\idai>es  of  a  thing  are 
put  for  the  subject  or  cliicf  thing  to  which 
they  belong,  or  on  wliich  they  depend.  But 
I  tlunk  this  trope  is  used  with  much  more 
vigour  at)d  advantage  in  the  following  cases. 

1.  When  the  narration  or  counsel  stands 
for  the  action^  and  what  the  poet  or  historian 
describes  he  is  said  to  do  ;  which  is  a  vehe- 
ment way  of  expression,  exceeding  the  com- 
tnon  as  much  as  action  goes  beyond  descrip- 
tion,   and  life  excels  painting. 

Against  bold  Turnus  the  groat  Trojan  arnii. 
Amidst  their  strokes  the  poet  gets  no  harm  ; 
Achilles  may  in  Epic  Vccse  be  slain,  &c*. 

2.  When  the  name  of  any  relation  is  put 
for  the  duty  which  that  relation  requires,  and 
the  benevolence  and  tenderness  vkhich  may  be 


*  Dryden's  Juvcual,  Sat.  1,  v.  145. 
G    3 
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expected  from  it.  Anacreon*,  speaking  of  rao- 
uey,  says,  that  through  it  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  brethren,  or  parents  in 
tlie  world,  \A  hen  the  love  of  money  is  tlie 
reigning;  passion  in  a  man,  it  banishes  human^ 
ity ;  coniounds  riglit  and  distinction;  and 
tramples  upon  the  most  sacx"ed  and  endearing 
relations  in  nature. 

3.  Rivers,  which  contribute  so  much  to  tbe 
plenty  and  pleasantness  of  a  country,  J^re 
often  mentioned  by  the  poets  to  express  the 
whole  country  in  which  they  arise,  or  through 
which  they  take  their  coursef .  A  branch  of 
the  Mctonymie  is  Antonomasiaor  exchange  of 
names,  which  puts  a  significant  and  empha- 
tical  epithet,  title,  or  character,  for  the  proper 
and  most  distinguishing  name.  The  word 
which  is  used  for  the  principal  and  most  pro- 
per name,  is- either  taken  IVoin  the  person's 
country,  family,  r(  latiou,  profession,  personal 
circumslatice,  rtsemblancc  to  some  olher 
person,  or  from  the  virtue  or  vice  for  which 
he  is  remarkable.  .  Surdanapalus  was  a  mons- 
ter of  debaucliery  ;  Nero  oi"  cruelty:  there- 
fore to  call  .a  very  dcbauciied  [)erson  Sardan- 


*  Ode  46.  V.  744,  Tio.   Bartifs's  Kd. 

f  Stc  Theof.  Idyl.  4.  6.  VIr-.  G.  4.  5€0,  561. 
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a]>;iliis,  au(!  a  cruel  oriL-  \ero,  hratids  llM.tn 
iiiiich  flecpf.'r  th:in  bart'lv  to  call  one  dtbaiieh- 
cdj  and  the  other  cruel.  The  nearness  and 
connecLioii  of  the  iiaints  is  the  true  ground 
and  reason  ot"  their  exeiiange.  'i'his  niiisl  be 
carefully  observed,  that  whenever  any  epithet, 
additional  title,  or  oiher  (hnoi7!lnati(;ii,  ex- 
cludes the  pro[)er  ;uul  piiuiilive  name,  it 
ought  to  start  a  new  thought  at  least ;  and  is 
then  completely  right  and  highly  agreeable, 
^Yhen  it  carries  a  fuller  signification,  and 
makes  up  a  stronger  and  more  lively  charac- 
ter. This  trope  is  of  very  great  use  and  ex- 
tent, gives  boundless  scope  and  liberty  to  the 
fancy;  and  furnishes  a  man  with  an  unex- 
hausted plenty  of  notions,  and  a  delightful 
variety  of  expressions. 

§.4.  Synecdoche,  or  comprehension,  is  a 
trope  which  puts  the  name  of  the  whole  for  a 
part,  or  of  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  general 
for  a  particular  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  parti- 
cular for  a  general.  By  this  trope  a  round  antl 
cert'iin  number  is  often  set  down  for  an  un- 
certain one.  The  plural  used  lor  the  singular 
generally  gives  an  elevation  and  turn  of  graa- 
deur  to  the  diseour^^e. 
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I.ravo  rarth,  Diytniisf,  and  soar  a  glorious  lieJght, 
'i'tll  rtiL-  what  heroes  sk-w  the  gallant  Hector, 
Cyeniis,  and  Mcinnoa  tcniblu  in  arms*. 

^'^'hcl•e  it  is  plain  the  poet  only  speaks  of 
Achilles;  hut  he  uses  the  phiral  luunber  to 
magnify  the  strength  and  eon  rage  of  his 
hero;  and  to  shew  that  one  such  brave  man  h 
of"  more  value  and  importance  in  war  than 
troops  of  common  warriors.  The  treael)erou* 
Sinon  emphatically  uses  the  plural  for  the 
singular,  \Yhen  he  would  aggravate  his  dan- 
ger of  being  sacrificed  by  his  countrymen, 
and  raise  the  horror  of  their  preparations  for 
ttiose  inhuman  rites, 

Ye  cursed  "xv-oruF  :i!nl  altars  wliieh  I  scnp'df  ! 

Soinetimes  a  single  collective  word  expresses 
multitudes  with  more  clearness  and  vehe- 
mence than  plurals  would  do;  as  in  that  pas- 
sage of  Herodotus  i,  when  Phrynichus  re- 
presented the  destruction  of  Miletus  on  the 
stage,  "  the  theatre  burst  out  into  tears."  If  the 
author  had  said,  all  the  people  in  the  theatre 
burst  out  into  tears,  who  sees  not  that  the  ex- 


*  Pindar.  Isthmai  5.  v.  48. 
f  Virg.  .t;n.  2.  155.  X  Lib.  ri.   p.  341. 
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presslon  would  have  been  comparatively  loosft 
and  languid  ? 

But  whether  plurals  be  used  for  singulars, 
or  on  the  contrary,  th^re  is  need  of  judgment 
and  great  consideration  to  di-cern,  that  the 
way  of  speaking  preferred  to  the  other  be  in 
that  place  and  upon  that  occasion  more  pro- 
per and  beautiful :  that  it  more  strongly  de- 
scribe the  passion,  more  agreeably  diversify 
and  adorn  the  period,  and  more  eftcctually 
contribute  to  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the 
reader. 

§.5.  Hyperbole  is  a  trope  that  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  strict    truth,  in   representing 
things  greater  or  smaller,  bettor  or  worse  than- 
teally  they  are,  in  order  to  raise  admiration  or 
love,  fear  or  contempt. 

Camill,a 


Outstriptthe  winds  in  spocd  upon  the  plain, 
I'icw  o'er  the  Holds,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain  : : 
She  swept  the  seas,  and  as  she  skim'd  along,  . 
Her  flying  feet  unbath'd  on  billows  hung*. 

Human    nature    is    seldom    content   with 
things  as  they  are,  but  is  apt  to  magnify  what; 
it  admires    to  the  height    of    wonder;    and 


*  Dry^,  yir^ .  £n^  7,  in  fine. 
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sink  what  it  despises  or  liates  to  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  conteinpi.  Things  grcat^  new,  and 
iuhnirable,  extremely  please  the  mind  of 
man ;  but  trifles  drcst  up  in  gaudy  ornaments, 
and  a  counterfeit  sublime^  give  the  utmost 
aversion  to  a  man  of  clear  reason  and  elegant 
taste.  Therefore  temper  and  judgment  are  to 
be  used  in  both  brunches  of  this  trope,  in  ex- 
cess and  defect;  that  we  neither  fly  too  high, 
nor  sink  too  low  ;  that  we  neither  misapply 
nor  carry  too  far  our  wonders  and  praises,  nor 
our  contempt  and  invectives.  For  to  admire 
"Worthless  things,  and  despise  excellencies  is 
a  sure  sign  of  weakness  and  stupidity  ;  and  in 
the  latter  case  of  ill-nature  and  malice  be- 
sides. There  are  various  ways  of  expressing 
an  hyperbole :  I  shall  name  three  which 
seem  to  be  the  chief. 

1.  In  plain  and  direct  terms  which  far  ex- 
ceed the  strictness  of  Iriilh. 

The  giant's  lofty  head  o'crtops  the  clouds  *■'. 

£.  By  similitude  or  comparison. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Cyc':adcs  again 
TVcrr  rooted  up  and  justlrd  in  the  main: 


»  Virg.  JEb.  3.  620. 
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Or  rtoating  mountains  floating  mountains  meet: 
Su("h  is  the  first  encounter  of  the  fleet  *. 


3.  By  a  strong  metaphor:  as   the  poet  in 
the  pUice  above-mentioned,  instead  of  saying 
that  Camilla  ran  ver\'  swiftly,  heightens  the 
expression,  and  m;ikes  her  lly.     Two  or  tliree 
of  these  tro[>e5  added  together  raise  our  won- 
der and  pleasure,  b}' carrying  up  the  discourse 
to  the   utmost   point    of   sublimit}'.      Pindar^ 
speaking  of  Hercules  invading  the  inhabitants 
of  Cos,  says,  that  hero's  attack  upon  ihein  was 
not  like   winds,  or  seas,   or   fire,    but   like   a 
thunderbolt;  as  if  tlie  fury  of  those  was  less, 
of  this  only  equal.     Tliere  are  the  same  ste{)s 
and    degrees   of  sinking  what   is   to    be  ren- 
dered    contemptible    and    ridiculous,     as     of 
raising   what  siiould  appear   great  and    won- 
derful.    It  is  a  bold  trope,  and  must  be  used 
with  caution  and  judgment.     In  comical  cha- 
racters and  pieces  of    humour    and    drollcrv 
more  liberty  is  allowed   than  in  serious  and 
grave  subjects.     Not  only  Plautus  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Kucliof ,  but  Horace  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  Miser  J:,  runs  the  matter  to  a  de- 
gree of  extravagance.  -    '-'^ 


*  Drydcn's  Vir-il,  .r.n.  8.  691,  f,92. 
f  IiiAulularia.  +  Sat.  •2,;3. 
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§.6.  Irony  is  a  trope  >vlitM-cbv  a  man  speaks 
contrary  to  his  thoughts,  that  he  may  speak 
with  more  force  and  advantage.  As  when  n 
notorious  vilhiin  is  scornfully  complimented 
with  the  titles  of  a  very  honest  and  excellent 
person.  The  character  of  the  person  ironi- 
cally commended,  the  air  of  contempt  that 
appears  in  the  speaker  or  writer,  and  the  ex- 
orbitance of  the  commendations,  sufficiently 
disco\'er  the  dissimulation.  Milton  represents 
God  Almighty  addressing  his  blessed  son  up- 
on the  revolt  of  Lucifer,  and  laughing  to 
scorn  the  attempts  of  those  most  ungrateful 
and  infatuated  rebels  in  a  very  majestic 
irony. 

Sou !  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might. 
Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Cf  our  Omnipotence*  I 

This  way  of  expression  has  great  force  in 
correcting  vice  and  hypocrisy,  and  dashing 
vanity  and  impudence  out  of  countenance. 
TjO  dress  up  a  scandalous  wretch  in  all  the 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities  that  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  vicious  and  ugly  dispositions 


*  Parad.  Lost.  V.  v.  719;  &« 
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which  have  rendered  him  infamous,  only 
makes  him  excessively  ridiculous  in  those 
mock-ornaments ;  iind  more  effectually  ex- 
poses him  for  a  public  mark  of  derision. 
False  and  unmerited  praise  lashes  an  offender 
with  double  severity,  and  sets  his  crimes  in  a 
glaring  light.  A  lively  and  agreeable  kind  of 
this  trope  is  ironical  exhortation :  by  this, 
when  a  man  has  largely  reckoned  up  the  in- 
conveniences and  mischiefs  that  attend  any 
practice  or  way  of  living,  he  concludes  with 
feigned  encouragement  and  advice  to  act  af- 
ter that  manner,  and  pursue  that  very  course 
of  life. 

So  when  Horace*  has  beautifully  described 
the  tumults,  noise,  and  dangers  of  Rome,  he 
closes  his  description  with  this  drolling  ap- 
plication. 

Go  now,  and  study  tuneful  v«rse  at  Rom*  ! 

When  a  dying  or  dead  person  is  insulted  with 
scoffs  and  ironical  tartness  it  is  usually  called  a 
sarcasm,  which  proceeds  from  heat  of  blood, 
eagerness  of  resentment,  and  that  arrogance 
and  pride  which  possess   the  heart  of  mau 


*  Ep,  2.  2-  67i 
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upon  victory  and  success.  Custom  lias  pre- 
vailed, that  any  keen  saying,  which  has  the 
true  point  of  satyr,  and  cuts  deep,  is  called  a 
sarcasm. 

Had  Cain  been  Soot,  Cod  ■would  have  ehansr'd  I'.is  doom, 
Xot  banish'd  him,  but  have  confiu'd  him  home*. 

§.  7.  Catachresis  or  abuse  is  a  hold  trope, 
which  borrows  the  name  ot'  one  thing  to  ex- 
press another  thing;  which  either  has  no  pro- 
per name  ot  its  own,  or  if  it  has,  the  borroiv- 
ed  name  is  more  snrprising  and  acceptable 
by  its  boldness  and  novelty.  Milton's  de- 
scription of  Raphael's  descent  from  the 
Empyreal  Heaven  to  Paradise,  affords  us  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  trope  this  last  way. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flicrht 

He  speeds,  and  thro'  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds f-. 

The  first  way  of  using  this  trope  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  this  instance.  A  parricide  is 
strictly  and  properly  a  murderer  of  his  father; 
but  there  is  no  appropriate  and   authorised 


*  Cieaveland.         »  f  Parad,  Lest,  V.  v.  260.  &c. 
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ijame  in  English  for  a  murderer  of  his  mo- 
ther, brolhcr^  sister,  8cc.  therefore  we  call 
all  tho^-e  bloody  iuinatuiral|. wretches  by  the 
name  of  parricide.  And  though  at  first 
there  be  a  seeming  impropriety  in  the  word 
so  applied  ;  yet  upon  a  little  consideration, 
we  find  that  the  sense  runs  clear,  and  the 
connection  is  just  and  obvious.  ]t  is  no 
trespass  against  reason  and  propriety  of  lan- 
guage to  give  the  same  odious  name  to  mons- 
ters, who  are  involved  in  the  same  enormous 
guilt. 

By  this  short  account  it  is  plain,  that 
there  is  a  general  analogy  or  relation  be- 
tween all  tropes,  and  that  in  all  of  them 
a  man  uses  a  foreign  or  strange  word  in- 
stead of  a  proper  one;  and  therefore  says 
one  thing  and  means  something  different. 
When  he  says  one  thing  and  means  another 
almost  the  same,  it  is  a  synecdoche  or  com- 
prehension :  when  he  says  one  thing  and 
means  another  mutually  depending,  it  is  a 
metonymie:  when  he  says  one  thing  and 
means  another  opposite  or  contrary,  it  is  an 
irony  :  when  he  says  one  thing  and  means 
another  like  to  it,  it  is  a  metaphor:  a  meta- 
phor continued  and  often  repeated  becomes 
an  allegory :  a  metaphor  carried   to   a  great 
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degree  of  boldness,  is  an  hyberbole;  and 
vhen  at  first  sound  it  seems  a  little  harsh 
and  shocking,  and  may  be  imagined  to 
carry  some  impropriety  in  it,  it  is  a  ca- 
tachresis. 


Chap.  III. 


G  icing  an  account  of  the  nature,  nec€ssiti/f  and 
use  of  figures  in  gaieraL 

^.1.  A  FiGuuE  is  .1  manner  of  speaking 
different  from  the  ordinary  and  plain  way, 
and  more  t;m()hatical  ;  expressing  a  pas-^ioa^ 
ur  containing;  a  beauty. 

The  best  and  must  lively  figures  do  both. 
'\\\c  iui|)res:sions  of  uonder,  love,  hatred,  fear, 
hope,  5vc.  made  upon  the  soul  of  man  are 
characterised  and  communicated  by  figures  ; 
which  arc  the  language  of  the  passions.  God 
has  planted  these  passions  in  our  nature,  to 
put  us  upon  exerting  all  our  abilities  and 
powers  to  guard  ourselveii  against  mischiefs 
and  dangers;  and  to  attain  things  which 
are  serviceable  to  our  preservation  and  plea- 
sure. 

The  soul  has  such  a  mighty  command 
over  that   curious    organ   the   human  body. 


that  it  can  make  all  tlie  impressions  upon  it, 
(while  it  is  in  lieullU  and  luiimony)  whereby 
all  the  (liflerent  affections  and  j)as>i()ns  are 
expresKcd.  It  can  by  its  sovereign  [deasure 
so  move  and  alter  the  blood  and  spirits,  so 
contractor  relax  the  nerves,  that  in  sorrow,  a 
decidness  and  heaviness  shall  make  the  coun- 
tenance lower:  in  anger,  a  brutal  fierceness 
siiall  endame  the  eyes,  and  ruffle  the  looks 
into  deibrmity  :  in  juv  and  eheariulncss,  a 
sprightly  gaiety  shall  smile  in  the  eye,  and 
enliven  every  teaturc.  The  soul  likewise 
tunes  the  organs  of  gpeech,  and  sets  them  to 
that  key  which  will  most  effeclnally  express 
her  [)resent  sentiments.  So  that  in  joy  the 
voice  shall  be  leader,  flowing,  and  rapturons; 
in  anger  sluill,  eager,  and  full  of  breaks;  im 
fe.'.r,   low,  confused,  jind  stamn^icring, 

^.2.  The  neces-ity  of  figures  may  appear 
from  the  following  reasons. 

1.  \v  ithout  fioiues  you  caiuiot  describe  a 
man  in  a  passion  ;  becjiiise  a  man  in  a  cool  and 
iiedalc  temper,  is  cptite  another  thing  iroin 
liimself  under  a  commotion  and  vehement 
disturbance,  ilis  eyes,  his  motions  and  ex- 
pressions are  entirely  different:  and  wh}- 
sliould  not  the  desc.i|)lion  of  him  in  such 
contrary  postures  be  so?  Nay,  the  several 
passions   must  be  as   carefully  distinguished, 
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asastateof  indolence  and  trancniillity  from  any 
one  passion.  Vor  iiistiinee,  the  same  IJectoi* 
taking  leave  oi  his  lady  and  only  son,  antl 
after  pursuing  the  Greeks  with  fire  and  sword 
to  their  ships,  must  be  {);wnted  with  very  dif- 
ferent colours.  Tiierc  he  must  lay  aside  all 
the  fierceness  and  terrors  of  the  warrior,  and 
appear  with  all  the  condescension  and  good- 
ness of  a  tender  husband  and  indulgent  fa- 
ther. Here  he  must  resume  all  his  niilltai y 
ardour;  a  noble  rage  must  sparkle  in  his 
face,   and  his  very  smiles  must  be  terrible. 

2.  [f  writers  and  speakers  desire  to  affect 
their  readers  and  hearers,  they  nuisl  not 
only  appear  to  be  concerned,  but  must  reaJjy 
be  so. 

When  a  man  is  vehemently  moved  with  tiie 
passion  which  he  would  inspire  other  peoplq 
"with,  he  speaks  with  spirit  and  energy  ;  and 
will  naturally  break  out  into  strong  hgures> 
and  all  the  suitable  and  moving  expressions 
of  an  undissemhled  eloquence.  I.  nlearneil 
people  in  grief,  anger,  joy,  &.c.  utter  their 
passion  with  more  vehemence  and  lluency, 
than  the  most  learned,  who  are  not  heartily  in-r 
terested  in  the  matter,  nor  thoroughly  warmed 
with  the  passion  whicli  they  describe.  What 
the  speaker  is,  for  the  most  part  the  audience 
will  be :  if  he  be  >:ealously  concerned,   they 
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will  be  attentive;  if  he  be  indifferent,  they 
will  be  perfeetly  eareless  and  cold.  Fire 
kindles  tire  ;  lite  and  heat  in  the  speaker,  cn- 
l.ven  and  in-^piril  the  'reader.  /\s  \vc  see  by 
common  cxi>erience,  that  one  very  gay  and 
j)icasant  person  pro[)oyar.es  his  clicartul  hu- 
mour wherever  he  comes:  and  gives  a  viva- 
city to  a  whole  eomj^any.  So  on  the  con- 
trary, a  sour  and  sullen  wrelcii  damps  the 
liveliness  ot"  all  about  him,  and  infects  them 
with  his  own  melancholy  and  glooniy  temper. 

3.  Figures  are  highly  serviceable  to  clear 
difficult  truths ;  to  make  a  stile  pleasant  and 
pathetical;  and  to  awaken  and  fix  attc'ition. 
But  of  this  more  in  our  particular  accounts  of 
the  figures  themselves. 

§.'3.  I  shall  now  only  mention  some  of  the 
directions  which  are  given  by  our  great 
masters  for  the  prudent  and  proper  use  of 
figures. 

1.  Let  your  discourse  always  be  founded 
upon  nature  and  sense,  supported  with  strong 
reason  and  proof;  and  then  add  the  ornaments 
and  heightning  of  figures.  -A  man  of  cleajr 
understanding  will  despise  the  flourish  of  fi- 
gures, that  has  not  solid  serise;  and  pomp 
of  words,  that  wants  truth  and  substance  of 
things.  The  regular  way  is  to  inform  the 
judgment,  and    then    to   raise   the    passions. 


When  your  h^areris  satisfied  \vitli  your- a,i^i-- 
nient,  he  is. thou  at  leisure  to  indulge  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  your  eloquence  and  patlietical  ad- 
dress will  scarcely  fail  to  have  power  and  pre- 
valence over  him. 

2.  Be  sparing  in  the  use  of  figures.  A 
passion  described  in  a  multitude  of  words, 
and  carried  oil  to  a  disproportionate  length, 
fails  of  the  end  proposed,  and  tires  instead  of 
pleasing.  Contract  3'our  force  into  a  mo- 
derate compass  ;  and  be  nervous  rather  than 
copious :  but  if  at  any  time  there  be  occasion 
for  you  to  indulge  a  copiousness  of  stile,  be- 
ware it  does  not  run  into  looseness  and  luxuri- 
ance. 

3.  Figures  must  not  be  over-adorned,  nor 
affectedly  laboured,  and  ranged  into  nice  and 
scrupulous  periods.  By  affectation  and  shew 
of  art,  the  orator  betrays  and  exposes  himself; 
and  it  is  apparent,  that  he  is  rather  ambi- 
tious to  set  off  his  parts  and  wit,  than  that  he 
expresses  his  sincere  concern  and  passion. 
His  hearer  will  despise  him  as  a  trifler,  and 
hate  his  hypocrisy,  who  attempts  to  delude 
him  with  false  reasoning ;  and  persuade  hi:n 
to  the  belief,  of  what  he  himself  does  not  be- 
lieve. Therefore  he  will  stand  upon  ins 
guard  against  a  man,  whom  he  suspects  to 
liAve  designs  upon  him;  and  who  purposes  to 
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Iriuniph  over  his  \vcakness.  Spiighlliness  of 
thought  and  sublimity  of  sense  most  naturally 
produce  vigorous  and  transporting  figures; 
and  most  beautifully  conceal  the  art,  which 
must  be  used  in  clothing  them  in  suitable  ex- 
pressions. The  thought  is  so  bright,  and  the 
turn  of  the  period  so  easy,  that  the  hearer  is 
Hot  aware  of  their  contrivance,  and  therefore 
is  more  effectually  influenced  by  their  force.    ' 
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Chap.   IV. 


Giving  a  particular  account  of  the  chief  and 
moit  moving Jigurci  of  speech. 

§.1.  Exclamation  is  a  figure  that  ex- 
presses the  breaking  out  and  vehemence  of 
any  passion. 

O  unexpected  strokr,  worse  than  of  death  ! 
Must  I  thus  Icavt  thee,  Paradise  ?   thus  leave 
Thee,  naf'.ve  soil ;  these  happy  walks  and  shades 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  *! 

Some  figures  are  the  proper  language  of 
some  particuhir  passions  ;  but  this  expresses 
them  all.  It  is  Uie  voice  of  nature  when  she 
is  in  concern  a.id  transport.  The  soul  being 
vehemently  moved  raises  the  animal  spirits; 
which  passing  ihrough   the  channels  of  the 


*  Milton's  Parad.  Lost.  II.  v.  268,  &c. 
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body  flow  into  the  muscles  tliat  are  about  the  \ 
organs  of  the  voice,  and  straiten  the  passage 
ot"  the  words  ;  so  that  the  passion  presses 
them  out  with  greater  force  and  inipetuous- 
ness.  The  passion  of  Andromache,  upon  the 
news  of  her  son's  beiuG:  sentenced  to  be  * 
thrown  from  a  precipice  and  dashed  in 
pieces,  and  that  of  Hecuba  upon  the  view  of 
his  mangled  body,  are  as  masterly  touches  as 
any  in  Euripides*:  on  that  occasion  the 
tragic  muse  put  on  her  robe  of  deepest 
mourning,  and  deplored  the  untimely  and 
cruel  fate  of  the  royal  innocent  in  the  tcnderest 
and  most  melting  strains  of  sorrow, 

^.  ■£.  Doubt  expresses  the  debate  of  the 
mind  with  itself  upon  a  pressing  difliculty. 
A  man  in  a  severe  strait  and  perplexity  first 
takes  up  one  resolution,  and  then  lays  it 
aside  ;  after  thinks  anothcrmethod  more  con- 
venient, and  then  changes  again.  lie  is 
tossed  to  and  fro  with  strong  tides  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  at  last,  after  terrible  struggles, 
scarcely  fixes  upon  a  final  determination, 
'j'hus  ])ido  upon  the  departure  of  her  lover. 


*  Troadf?,  75j,  &c.    Hf',T.  &r. 
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V/i  at  shall  I  do?   M'hat  succour  i-au  I  tliiJ  ' 
Become  a  suppliant  to  Hiarba's  jjiide  ? 
And  take  my  turn  to  court  and  be  deny'd  f 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Trojan  go  ? 
Forsake  an  empire,  and  attend  a  foe  ? 
Then  shall  I  seek  alone  the  churlish  crew; 
Or  with  my  fleet  their  flying  sails  pursue  ? 
Rather  with  steel  thy  guilty  breast  invade, 
And  take  the  fortune  thou  thyself  hast  made  *. 

This  figure  keeps  the  soul  in  pager  attca- 
tion,  and  moves  all  her  tenderness  and  com- 
passion for  an  unhappy  sufierer. 

§.3.  Correction  is  a  figure  whereby  a  man 
earnestly  retracts  and  recalls  what  he  had  said 
or  resolved. 

First  and  last 


On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due: 

So  might  the  wrath.    Fond  wish  !   conld'st  thou  support 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear; 

Than  all  the  world  much  heavier  f  ? 

"When  what  an  author  hath  said  appears 
too  much,  he  abates  it  by  correcting  liiniself, 
and  using  some  lessening  expression.  ''What 
is  it  then  can  give  men  the  heart  and  courage, 
but  I  recall  the  word,  because  it  is  not  true 
courage,   but  fool-hardiness   to  outbrave  the 


*  Dryd.Virg.  JF.n.  4. 
f  Adam  in  Milt.  Par.  Lost,  X.  831.  Sic. 
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jadgmcnts  of  God*  ?"  Wlien  what  has  been 
said  appears  too  little^  be  strengthens  tbe  ex- 
pressioHj  and  enlarges  the  tbouglit.  "  This 
was  a  great  trouble  to  me,  but  that  much 
more,  that  before  my  face  they  thus  enter- 
tained, caressed,  and  kissed  my  enemy  :  my 
enemy,  did  I  say  ?  Nay,  tbe  enemy  of  the 
laws,  the  courts  of  justice,  of  peace,  bis  coun- 
try, and  all  good  mcnf."  An  author  thus  cor- 
recting and  checking  himself,  prevents  cavils 
and  objections  ;  and  b^'  the  unexpected  quick- 
ness of  the  recollection  and  turn,  pleasingly 
surprises  the  reader,  and  all  of  a  sudden  fires 
him  with  his  own  passion.  The  hcMght  of 
this  figure  is,  when  a  person  having  lately  de- 
clared an  inclination  to  a  tbingj  presently  re- 
jects it  with  horror,  and  vows  against  it  with 
imprecations. 

But  may  I  first  in  op'ning  earth  sink  down. 
Or  to  the  loutsi  Hl-U  be  Ihunder-thro-An, 
In  night's  eternal  shades  shut  up  beneath, 
E'er  I  my  honour  wound,  or  break  my  faith  ;i:  ! 

§.4.  Suppression  is  a  figure  whereby  a  per- 
son in  rage,  or  other  disturbance  of  mind, 
speaks  not  out  all  he  means,  but  suddenly 
breaks  off  his  discourse. 


*Tillotson.  f  Cicuo. 

1  Dido  in  I^uderd.ik's  Virg.  Jiln.  4s, 
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Tlic  gentleman  in  Terence,  extremely  in- 
censed against  his  adveraary,  only  accosts  him 
■with  this  abrupt  sayinp:,  ^' Thou  of  all!"  The 
«xcessof  his  indi2;nation  and  raere  choaked  the 
passage  of  his  voice,  and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  utter  the  rest.  But  in  these  cases,  though 
the  discourse  is  not  complete,  the  raeaninq; 
is  readily  understood  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the 
thought  easily  supplies  the  defect  of  words. 

Suppression  sometimes  proceeds  from  mo- 
desty, and  fear  of  uttering  anv  word  of  ill 
and  offensive  sound. 

§.  5.  Omission  is  when  an  author  pretends, 
that  he  conceals  and  omits  what  he  declares. 
"  I  do  not  mention  my  adversary's  scandalous 
gluttony  and  drunkenness;  I  take  no  notice 
of  his  brutal  lusts;  I  say  not  a  syllable  of  his 
treachery,  malice,  and  cruelly."  In  eager 
passion  and  contests,  variety  of  arguments 
crowd  into  a  man's  thoughts ;  but  he  is  so 
moved  and  disturbed,  that  he  cannot  regularly 
enlarge  upon  them.  Besides,  he  has  some 
fear,  that  if  he  should  say  all  his  indignation 
would  dictate,  he  might  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  his  hearers;  therefore  he  only 
gives  shorter  hints,  and  pretends  that  time 
and  reverence  for  them  will  not  allow  him  to 
be  more  copious  and  express.  This  figure  is 
H  a 


serviceable  to  an  orntor  in  proposing  his 
j^veakcr  nrguments;  which  yet  he  knows  lie 
more  level  to  the  enpaeitica  of"  $on;e  part  of 
liis  audience,  which  he  desires  to  iiavc  mi  in- 
terest in.  Thciefore  he  docs  not  quite  oijiit 
them,  because  they  may  make  impressions  on 
tliose  people  to  his  advantage  :  and  yet  he 
mentions  them  with  an  air  of  modesty  and 
caution,  lest  he  should  disgi;-t  another  jjort  | 
of  his  audience,  lo  whom  they  do  not  apj)ear  ' 
of  equal  force  and  conviction. 

This  figure  is  related  to  the  irony,  'i'ullv,  ill 
his  first  oration  against  C'atiline,  points  it  at 
tliat  monster  with  a  just  severity  and  satire.' 

"  What?  when  upon  tl)e  death  of  your  for- 
mer wife  you  had  made  room  in  your  house  for 
a  new  marriage,  did  not  you  enhance  and  con- 
summate that  deed  of  horror  with  another 
piece  of  wickedness  monstrous  and  incredible, 
which  I  pass  by,  and  am  willing  it  should  be 
suppressed  in  silence,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
either  that  such  an  outrageous  impiety  could  be 
committed  in  this  city  ;  or  if  committed,  could 
be  carried  off  with  impunity  r" 

§.  6'.  Address  or  Apostrophe,  is  w  hen  in  a 
veh.ement  commotion  a  man  turns  himself  on  all 
sides,  and  applies  to  the  living  and  dead,  to 
angels  and  men,  to  rocks,  groves  and  rivers. 
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O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bow'rs  ! 
'IVith  other  eoho  late  I  taught  your  shadfjs 
'Jo  answer,  aud  rcsouud  far  other  sonij  *. 

When  the  passion  is  violent,  it  must  break 
out  and  discharge  itstU".  By  this  figure  the 
person  moved  desires  to  interest  universal 
nature  in  his  cause  j  and  appeals  to  all  the 
ercatioii  tor  the  justness  of  his  transport. 
Adan.'s  morning  hymn  in  Milton  f  is  a  chain 
and  continuation  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
charming  apostrophes;  it  is  an  astonishing 
flight  of  poetry,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired 
writers ;  and  can  scarcely  he  outdone  by  hu- 
man wit. 

When  the  poets  address  a  muse  or  ^ome  di- 
•vine  power  to  assist  and  direct  them,  this 
kind  of  apostrophe  or  poetical  prayer  is  called 
invocation.  By  which  they  gain, esteem  both 
to  their  persons  and  poems :  they  are  looked 
upon  as  favoured,  their  poems  as  inspired  by 
heaven.  In  the  progress  of  their  poems  they 
often  repeat  these  pious  addresses;  especially 
when  a  difficulty  arises  that  surmounts  human 
power  ;  or  a  secret  is  to  be  revealed  that  could 


*  Adain  in  :\rilt.  Par.  Los',  X.  S60,  &c. 
f  Par.  Lost,  V.   v.  153,  .Sic. 
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riol  be  discovered  out  by  human  sii^nclf/.  These 
invocations  repeated  at  seasonable  di.^tanccs, 
and  upon  occasions  that  ref|itiie  thrm.  diver- 
sify the  manner  of  the  style,  refresh  the  rea- 
der after  a  long  narration^  and  gratify  liiin 
with  change  and  novelty. 

A  species  of  this  figure  I  take  Commnnica- 
tion  to  be;  when  the  speaker  applies  to  \m 
Judges  and  hearers,  and  enSreats  their  opinion 
upon  the  question  in  debater  By  this  a  man 
declares  his  hearty  and  unfeigned  concern  for 
his  caiise ;  and  pays  deference  and  honour' 
to  those' he  addresses.  They  are  pleased  with" 
his  modesty  and  submission,  and  so  inclinetf 
to  hear  and  judge  with  favour.  There  is  a 
sort  of  Communication  something  different 
from  this,  when  a  person  excuses  his  conduct, 
gives  reasons  for  it,  and  appeals  to  those  about 
him,  whether  they  be  not  satisfactory. 

Wliat  should  I  do  ?  Awhile  liere  I  was  enchain'd, 
No  glimpse  of  God-Iikc  liberty  rcmaiiiM  ; 
Nor  could  I  hope  in  anj-  place  but  there 
To  find  a  God  so  presout  to  my  pray'r*. 

§.7.  Suspension  begins  and  carries  on  a 
period  or  discourse  in  such  a  manner  as  pleases 


*  Dryd.  A'ir-.  Eclog,  1. 
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the  reader  all  along;  and  keeps  him  in  expec- 
tation of  some  considerable  thing  in  the  con- 
clusion. AVith  what  infinite  sweetness  does 
Kve  carry  on,  with  w  hat  grateful  surprise  close 
up  that  rapturous  speech  to  Adam,  worthy  an 
inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  the  state  of  in- 
nocent e  ■ 


Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn.  kc. 
But  neither  br>.athol'  inorii,  when  she  ascends 
With  chuvM>  of  »'arli(.-.'.t  biril<  ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  tl'.ib' (Iclightfiil  lanil;   nor  licib,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance;  after  showers; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild  j  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  jriilt'ring  starlight — witliout  thee  is  sweet*. 

This  beautiful  figure  makes  people  atten- 
tive; and  when  it  is  perfect,  as  here,  amply 
rewards  the  closest  attention.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  expectation  which  is 
raised  be  not  disappointed  ;  for  nothing  is 
more  vain  and  contemptible  than  to  promise 
much  and  perforin  nothing;  to  usher  in  a 
mere  trifle  with  the  formality  of  preface  and 
solemn  preparation. 

Inversion  is  a  branch  of  this  lively  figure : 


*  Milt.  Par.  Lost,  IV.  v.  641,  &c. 
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uhich  is  when  the  plain  ordcr.of  a  sentence 
ii>  Hdvantageously  transposed,  to  give  vigour 
and  variety  to  it;  and  to  keep  the  mind  in  an 
agiccabic  su^pence  and  expeetation  of  a  mar- 
vellous turn  and  conciusion. 

It  is  a  considerable  beauty  and  grace  of 
speech,  either  in  vers  '  or  prose,  when  we  have 
it  from  an  able  genius. 

That  inversion  in  the  beginning  of  Virgil's 
eighth  pastoral  is  brought  in  by  the  excellent 
Archbi.-hop  of  Cainbray  as  complete. 

Pastonini  roiisain,  Damc-nis,  ct  Alphesibcci, 
Inuncmor  hcrbarum  quos  rst  mirata  juvenca,- 
Ceitiintes,  quorum  stupcfactai  raniiine  lynces; 
I'.t  nixjtata  suos  requieruiit  lluiniua  cnrsus; 
Daiuouismusam  diCtrmus  et  Alphesibcci. 

The  mounjful  mnse  of  two  donpairing  swains, 

The  love  rejected,  and  tho  lover's  pains; 

To  which  the  savage  lynxe.^  list'iiing  stood. 

The  rivers  stood  on  heaps,  and  stopp'd  the  running  flood; 

The  hunp;vy  ti<'rd  their  nifdt'iil food  refuse; 

Of  two  despairing  swains  I  sing,  the  mournful  muse. 

Take  away  tliis  inversion,  says  tliat  great  and 
good  man,  and  place  the  words  in  the  order 
of  grammar,  and  you  will  takeaway  all  their 
motion  and  majebly,  their  grace  and  their 
barnionv. 
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§.  8. interrogation  is  whep  the  wi iter  or 
omtor  raises  questions  and  returns  answcis  i 
not  as  if  he  was  in  a  speech  or  continued  dis- 
courscj  but  in  dialogue  or  conference  with  his 
reader,  auditor,  or  adversary. 

"  Tell  me,  will  you  go  about  and  ask  one 
another  whivt  news?  Wliat  can  be  more  asto- 
nishing news  than  this,  that  the  man  of  Mace- 
don  makes   war  upon  the  Athenians,  and  dis- 
poses the  affairs  of  Greece  ?     Is  Philip  dead  ? 
No  ;  but  he  is  sick.     What  signifies  it  to  you 
whether  he  he  dead  or  alive  ?  For  if  any  thing 
happen  to  this  i'hilin,  you   will  immediately 
raise  up  anotiier*."     All  this  delivered  with- 
out interrogation  had   been  faint  and  ineilco- 
taal :  but  tiie  suddennt^:-.s  and  fervor  of  ijueo- 
tion  and  answer  imitate  the  transport  ui  pas- 
sion; make  the  discourse  to  sound  with  pro- 
bability,   and    to    be    lieard    with    attention. 
What  is   said   after  such  a  warm   and   eager 
manuer  does;  r.oi  seem  the  effect  of  study  and 
premedilal^lon,  but  the  natural  result  and  eflu- 
sion  of    a  man's   unfeigned    concern.      The 
orator    conceals  his    art  and   design,  and  so 
gains  the   esteem  of  the    audience   for    his 
sincerity    and   heartiness :    they    lie  open  to 


♦  Demosthenes  quoted  by  Longinus. 
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iiim,  and  are  carried  along  with  the  totrent 
ot  his  passion  and  resistless  eloquence.  Scarcelj^ 
any  passion  can  be  named  but  may  be  pu* 
into  the  form  of  interrogation,  and  may  ap- 
pear with  beauty  and  advantage  in  it. 

Expostulation  is  nearly  related  to  this 
vigorous  and  pressing  figure:  whereby  the^ 
injured  person  urges  the  offender  with  all  the 
proper  questions  he  thinks  can  be  proposed,  and- 
pleads  with  him  from  all  the  topics  of  reason; 
that  he  may  convince  him  of  his  injustice,  and 
maiie  him  ashamed  of  his  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude; that  he  may  beat  him  off  his  excuses 
and  pleas  of  abatement,  that  he  may  reduce 
him  to  an  ingenuous  promise  and  steady  reso- 
lution for  the  future  to  observe  his  duty. 

'^  For  what  baveyou  Ictt  unattcmpted,  what 
have  you  esteemed  sacred  these  late  days  ? 
What  names  shall  1  bestow  on  this  assembly  .* 
Shall  I  call  you  soldiers,  who  have  besieged 
your  general  and  emperor's  son  with  trenches 
and  arms  ?  Citizens,  who  so  contemptuously 
insult  the  authority  of  the  senate  r  Nay  more, 
you  have  even  violated  the  rights  of  enemies, 
the  sacrcdness  of  ambassadors,  and  the  law  of 
nations  *." 

•  *  Gennanicus,  in  his  noble  speech  to  his  mutinous  soldien;. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  27,  &c.  See  also  Scipio's  noble  speech  to  the 
mutineers  at  Sucre,  Ijt.  Vol.  3,  lib.  C8.  p.  360.    Ed.  Hearne, 
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§.9-  Prevention  is  when  an  author  starts 
an  objection,  which  he  foresees  may  be  made 
against  any  thing  he  affirms,  desires,   or  ad- 
vises to  ;  and  gives  an  answer  to  it. 

What  then  remains  ?  are  we  deprived  of  will  ? 
aiust  ttc  not  ask,  for  fear  of  asking  ill  ? 
Receive  my  counsel  and  securely  move  j 
Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above. 
Leave  (iod  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
M'bat  his  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want*. 

This  generally  gets  the  author  the  reputa- 
tion of  foresight  and  care  ;  of  dihgencc  and 
a  generous  assurance  of  the  reason  and  justice 
of  ills  cause.  When  he  puts  the  objections 
against  himself  in  their  full  force,  it  is  plain 
that  he  does  not  fear  the  clearest  light,  nor 
decline  the  strictest  examination.  By  it  like- 
wise some  advantage  is  gained  over  an  ad- 
versary :  he  is  forestalled  and  prevented  in  his 
exceptions;  and  either  silenced,  or  obliged  to 
u. repetition;  which  is  liot  so  grateful  as  the 
mention  of  a  thing  fresh  and  untouched.  To 
tliis  figure  may  be  referred  premunition, 
whereby    the   speaker,  especially  in    the  en- 


*  Diyd.  Juv.  Sat.  10.   v.  D45,  &c, 
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trance  and  beginning  of  his  discourse,  cau- 
tiously guards  himself  against  prejudice  and 
misapprehension:  that  he  may  neither  lessen 
his  interest  with  his  friends,  nor  enflame  the 
malice,  and  increase  the  power  of  tliose  who 
watch  to  do  him  mischief. 

§.  10.  Concession  freely  allows  something 
that  yet  might  bear  some  dispute,  to  obtain 
something  that  a  man  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be 
denied. 

This  figure  is  sometimes  favourable  in  the 
beginning,  but  severe  and  cutting  in  the  close ; 
asTully  upon  the  Greeks — "  I  allow  the  Greeks 
learning  and  skill  in  many  sciences  ;  sharpness 
of  wit  and  fluency  of  tongue  j  and  if  you 
praise  them  for  any  other  excellencies,  I  shaU 
not  much  contradict  you  ;  but  that  nation 
was  never  eminent  for  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  regard  to  faith  and  truth."  Some- 
times the  first  parts  are  fretting  and  severe, 
butthe  conclusion  healing — ''I  am.  Sir,  1  own, 
a  pimp,  the  common  bane  of  youth,  a  per- 
jured villain,  a  very  pest:  but  I  never  did 
vou  any  injurji  *."     The  shew  of  candour  and 


*  Sannio  to  jEschinus  in  Terence  Adelphi,  2.  1.  34,  35. 
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veracity  a  man  makes  by  this  figure  in  frankly 
granting    so    much,    removes   iVom  him    the 
suspicion  of  partiality ;  and   gives   iiim   more 
credit  and  authority  in  what  he  denies. 

Another  sort  of  concession  is,  when  fearing 
we  cannot  obtain  all  we  desire,  we  give  u\) 
one  part  to  carry  the  rest.  When  Dido  de- 
spairs of  prevailing  witli  /Eneas  to  settle  with 
her  at  Carthage,  she  only  intreats  he  would 
stav  a  little  loncrer,  to  allow  her  some  time  to 
assuage  her  grief,  and  prepare  to  bear  his  de- 
parture. 

The  nuptials  he  disclaims,  I  urge  no  more; 
I,ct  him  pursue  the  promisrd  I.atian  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now, 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe.* 

It  is  by  this  figure  that  oppressed  people  hi 
the  extremity  of  their  indignation  provoke 
tlieir  enemies  to  do  them  all  the  mischief  they 
can,  and  proceed  still  tofarther  degrees  of  bar- 
barity ;  thatsuchlively  representations  of  their 
injustice  and  cruelty,  may  strike  them  with 
horror  and  shame,  and  dispose  them  to  re- 
lent. The  complaints  and  upbraidings  of 
jarring  friends  and  lovers,  are  most  emphati- 


*  .Oryd.  YJrg.  JEn.  4. 
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u'ally  expressed   in  this  figure  :   tUe  design  of 
which    is   to   give    the  guilty  person   a    deep 
&ense  of  his  nnkindncss,  and  to  i;indle  all  tlie 
old  passion  and  tenderness^ 

Procecil  inluiman  parent  in  thy  scorn, 
Root  up  mytreeSj  with  blights  tlestroy  my  corn; 
My  vinoyard.s  ruin,  and  my  sheepfoUls  bum: 
Let  loose  thy  rajvo,  h-t  all  thy  spight  be  shown; 
Since  thus  thy  hate  pursues  the  praises  of  thy  son*. 

I'o  this  figure  may  be  referred  that  eloquent 
insinuation,  whereby  the  orator,  after  he  has 
tised  all  his  arguments  to  persuade  his  hearers, 
as  it  were  once  more  sets  them  at  liberty,  and 
loaves  them  to  their  own  election  ;  it  being 
the  nature  of  man  to  stick  more  steadfastly  to 
wliat  is  not  violently  imposed,  but  is  our 
own  iVce  and  deliberate  choice,  *'  If  itse.Mn 
evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  chuse  you  this 
da}'  whom  you  will  servef ."  V^\''hen  the  great 
Joshua  had,  nnder  CJod,  in  the  most  asto- 
nishing manner,  conquered  the  people  of  Ca- 
naan, and  conducted  the  Israelites  into  their 
land  ;  he  exhorts  them  to  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  who  had  so 


*  Dryden's  Virgil,  G.  4.  329,  &c. 

f  Tillotson  on  Joshua  24. 15.  Serm.  27.  p.  308, 
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visibly  appeared  for  them  ;  atid  made  them 
so  jrlorioiislv  triumnh  over  tVieir  enemies.  In 
fhe  conclusion  of  liis  speech,  well  knowing 
the  advantage  and  merits  of  his  causCj  and 
that  he  might  safely  appeal  to  their  own  con- 
science and  experience  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  liad  said,  he  seenis  to  leave  them  to  their 
own  liberty  and  choice.  As  if  that  brave 
man  had  said,  **  My  friends  and  countrymen, 
if  1  should  enlarge  on  a  matter  so  plain,  it 
might  seem  a  distrust  upon  both  youv  under- 
standing and  ingenuity.  I  leave  all  to  you, 
not  in  the  least  suspecting  that  you  can  re- 
sist such  arguments  as  cannot  fail  to  work 
upon  any  one,  \vho  lias  either  reason  or 
gratitude." 

We  have  an  ironicrd  concession  in  Cato's 
speech  about  the  punishment  of  the  traitors 
in  ('atiline's  conspiracy,  which  is  cutting  and 
satirical.  "  Let  them  then,  since  the  genius  of 
the  age  is  so  careless  and  corrupt,  be  liberal 
out  of  the  fortunes  of  our  allies  ;  let  them  be 
compassionate  to  the  thieves  of  the  treasury ; 
but  let  them  not  dispose  of  our  blood,  and 
while  they  spare  a  few  profligate  villains,  go 
to  destroy  all  good  men." 

§.  ]].  Repetition  is  a  figure  which  grace- 
fully and  emphatically  repeats  either  the 
same  word,   or  the   same   sense  in  different 
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voids.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  we  rua 
not  iiilo  insipid  tautologies,  nor  affect  a 
triflinu;  sound  and  chime  of  insionificant 
words.  All  turns  and  repetitions  are  sOj  that 
do  not  contribute  to  the  stiength  and  lustre 
ol"  the  discourse;  or  at  least  one  of  ihenu 
Tlie  nature  and  design  of  this  figure  is  tt^ 
make  deep  impressions  on  those  we  address,- 
Jt  expresses  anger  and  indignation;  full- 
assurance  of  what  we  affirm,  and  vehement 
concern  for  what  we  liave  espoused. 

The  most  charming  repetitions  are  those,, 
whereby  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence, 
cither  the  same  in  sound,  or  signification,  are 
repeated  with  such  advantage  and  improve- 
ment, as  raises  a  new  thought,  or  gives  a 
musical  cadence  and  harmony  to  the  period. 
These  in  English  are  called  fine  turns ;  and 
are  either  upon  the  words  only,  or  the  thought, 
or  both,  A  dexterous  turn  upon  words  is 
pretty;  the  turn  upon  the  thought  substan-  J 
tial;  but  the  consummation  and  crown  of  all,  ' 
is,  when  both  the  sound  of  the  words  is 
gratefulj  and  theii  meaning  comprehensive  ; 
when  both  the  reason  and  the  ear  are  enter- 
tained with  a  noble  thought  vigorously  ex- 
pressed, and  beautifully  finished.  That  in  Mr.  i 
Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  is  a  very  agreeable 
turn. 
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Arc  thpr?  not  poisons,  wraoks,  and  flames,  and  swords, 
'l't)at Kr!un:i  thus  must  dio  by  Fleiiry's  words? 
V'ct'Ahut  coii'd  s:\vords,  or  pois.m,  wracks,  or  flarnc, 
Butinane;U>  and  disjoint  th'is  brittle  frame? 
More  fatal  Henry's  words :  they  murder  Emma's  fam*"*. 

Strong  and  vehement  p:issions  will  not  ad- 
ini.t  turns  upon  words ;  nor  otii^lit  ihey  to  have 
jdace  in  heroic  poems,  or  in  grave  exhorta- 
tion.-;, and  solcnin  diseourscs  of  morality. 
To  this  figure,  which  has  great  variety  and 
many  hranches,  may  be  referred  the  using  or 
inuny  words  of  the  same  signiiicatioii  to  ex- 
press one  important  thing.  When  a  man  is 
lull  of  his  subject,  and  eager  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  with  vigour,  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  one  expression,  though  never  so  strong  ; 
but  uses  all  the  significant  variety  he  can  re- 
collect. So  Tully  for  Miloi';  the  assassin  was 
baffled,  force  repelled  by  force,  or  rather 
boldness  overcome  by  bravery.  **  If  reason 
prescribes  this  to  the  learned,  and  necessity  to 
barbarians,  custom  to  nations,  and  nature  it- 
self to  brute  beasts,  always  to  beat  off  all 
manner  of  violence,  by  all  possible  ways  from 
their  body,  from  their  head,  from  their  life ; 
you  cannot  judge   this  to  be  a  criminal   and 

*  Prior's  Pooms,  p.  19'2. 

•}•  Select.  Oral,  in  usum  Dclidi.  LoiuL  170'",  p.  316.  §.  T. 
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uickecl  action,  ])nt  at  ihe  same  time  you  must 
judge  tliat  all  persons,  who  full  amongst 
robbers  and  bravoes,  must  either  perish  by 
their  weapons  or  your  sentence."  An  oialor  in 
the  heal  ofhis  engagement,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  indignatioii  agjiinst  an  insolent  and  un- 
reasonable adversary,  and  his  earnest  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  a  dear  friend  in  dan- 
ger, exerts  the  utmost  power  of  his  eloquence, 
redoubles  his  strokjs^  and  eagerly  pushes  or* 
nil  his  advantages. 

§.12.  Circumlocution  or  Periphrasis,  usea 
more  and  sometimes  less  plain  words  to  avoid 
some  inconvenience  and  ill  effect,  whicli 
would  proceed  from  expressing  a  thing  in 
fewer  and  plainer  words. 

When  Tully*  could  not  deny  the  death  of 
Clodius,  and  was  defending  Milo  charged 
with  his  murder,  he  says,  Milo's  servants, 
without  the  command,  knowledge,  or  pre- 
sence of  their  master,  did  what  every  master 
would  expect  his  servants  should  do  in  the 
like  case.  He  avoids  the  word  killed  or  stab- 
bed, for  fear  of  offending  the  people.  This 
method  of  treating  a  subject  gives  the  audi- 
ence a  good  opinion  of  the  prudence  and  mo- 


*  Oiat.  prol-lil.  5.  6.  p.  31' 
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dcsty  of  tlic  pleader:  one  unguarded  and 
(listasteful  word,  has  sometiiues  lost  the 
speaker  the  favour  of  the  audience  before 
well  inclined  to  him  ;  and  mined  a  prouiisiug 
cause.  After  flomer,  in  liis  fourteenth  Iliad*, 
Vjas  represented  Jupiter  extremely  intiaiuod 
with  love  for  Juno,  and  retired  to  sleep  in  her 
arms ;  he,  with  wonderful  address  and  decency, 
diverts  the  imagination  oi"  the  reader  from 
followuig  them  into  their  awful  privacies  ;  and 
amuses  him,  by  describing  nature  at  that  time 
in  a  very  gay  humour.  He  feigns  the  earth  pro- 
ducing a  new  crop  of  hyacinth  and  crocus, 
and  forms  a  golden  cloud  distilling  ambrosial 
dew. 

Very  often  Circumlocution  is  used,  not 
merely  out  of  prudence  or  necessity  to  con- 
ceal a  secret,  or  cover  an  indecency  ;  but  for 
variety  and  ornament,  to  give  pomp  and  dig- 
nity to  our  expressions,  to  enrich  a  discourse 
with  new  thoughts,  and  to  multi[)ly  the  graces 
of  a  description. 

The  night's  brigrlit  empress  in  her  golden  car, 
JJartiug  full  glories  from  her  lovely  face. 
Kindles  fresh  beuutles  in  the  eye  of  Hesper. 


*  Verse  047,  &c. 
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^Vhich  liticsj  I  believe,  hit  the  sense,* 
though  \  am  sure  they  do  not  reach  the 
beauties  of  tliat  admirable  periphrasis  of 
Pindar*. 

£7'^ijui    i^Bsc>.fj.li  ui'ri'-^M^i  Ivjjjia. 

§.  13.  Amplification  is  when  every  d-iof  ex-* 
pression  in  a  period  adds  strength  and  advan-> 
tage  to  what  went  before  ;  and  so  the  sense 
all  along  heightens,  till  the  period  be  vigor- 
ously and  agreeably  closed. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good,  be- 
cause that  is  to  excel  many  others :  it  is 
pleasant  to  grow  better,  because  that  is  to 
excel  ourselves:  nay,  it  is  pleasant  even  to 
mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  because  that  is 
victory  :  it  is  pleasant  to  command  our  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  due 
order,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, because  this  is  empiref."  When  an  au- 
thor thus  improves  upon  us  in  his  discourse, 
we  are  extremely  pleased  and  attentive  while 
he  continues  it ;  and  perfectly  satisfied  when 
he  concludes.     We  arc  edified  and  charmed 


*  ox   III.  V.  05,36.  p.  138. 

f  Archbishop  Tillots'B,  .'-erm.  12.  p.  J2S. 
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xvith  the  instruction  of  one,  whom  we  find  to 
be  complete  master  of  his  subject.  What 
reputation  must  it  be  to  the  writer,  what 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  when  one  says  eveiy 
thing  in  the  best  manner  it  can  he  said  ;  and 
the  other  is  entertained  with  every  thing  that 
can  be  desired  ?  But  it  is  the  utmost  reproach 
to  an  author, and  a  most  intolerable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  reader,  when  the  one  flags  and 
faulters  every  step;  and  so  the  other  is  fa- 
tigued and  mortified,  with  a  continual  series 
of  heavy  and  lifeless  periods.  There  are 
various  ways  of  contriving  and  forming  thif 
figure,  which  have  great  force  and  elegance, 
though  perhaps  they  cannot  nicely  be  adapted 
to  every  part  of  the  definition.  I  shall  name 
three  very  lively  ways  of  expressing  an  am- 
plification. 

1.  We  amplify  or  raise  a  discourse,  bv 
selecting  a  number  of  the  most  emphatical 
and  strongest  words  of  the  1anG;uaQ;e  we  use; 

O  0  0  7 

every  one  of  which  adds  something  new  to  the 
sentence;  and  all  joined,  heighten  it  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection.  That  passage  in 
Terence*  is  upon  this  account  universally  ad- 
mired. 


Eunuch  I.  1,  V.  ^1,  &.C. 
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H:iiC  verba  meherculc  una  falsa  lacrj-mula, 
Qiiam,  oculos  tcrendoiniscre,  vix  vi  exprcsscrit, 
Restinguet 

In  goodfaith,  Sir,  one  pitiful  hypocritical  drop  of  a  trar, 
■which  this  creature  can  hardly  for  her  soul  squeeze  out  vi 
her  eyes,  »ith  all  her  scrubbing,  will  confound  this  bluster. 

*2.  This  figure  is  expressed  by  way  of  com- 
parison— "  VVlicii  tluit  great  man,  V.  Scinio, 
though  Lut  a  private  person,  killed  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  making  some  small  innovation  and 
disturbance  in  the  state  ;  shall  we,  who  are 
consuls,  bear  Catiline,  who  is  endeavouring 
and  [ilotting  to  lay  tlic  world  waste  w  ilh  fire 
and  Hword  *r" 

3.  A  discourse  is  very  happily  and  beauti- 
fully heightened  by  way  of  argument  or  ra- 
tional inference.  Quintllian-}-  excellently  ob- 
serves, that  Homer  gives  us  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  Helen's  sovereign  charms,  when  he 
introduces  Priam's  grave  counsellors  owning, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  complained  of  or  re- 
sented, that  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  had  sus- 
tained the  calamities  of  a  long  and  cruel  war 
for  such  a  woman;  and  makes  the  king  himself 


*  Tully  against  Catiline. 

f  InitJtut,  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  p.  40j. 
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place  her  by  him,  call  her  dear  child,  and  tre.it 
her  with  all  possible  tenderness  and  respect. 
Must  not  ever}' judicious  reader  inter  that  her 
beauty  must  be  incomparable,  which  was  ad- 
mired and  praised  to  such  a  degree  by  luen 
cool  and  dispassionate,  of  mature  wisdom  and 
great  age,  who  had  been  deep  suficrers  by  it  ? 
Must  not  that  face  be  superlatively  lovely,  and 
those  eyes  sparkle  with  resistless  lustre,  that 
coukl  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  veneration 
by  that  miserable  prince,  thoe.gh  they  had 
kindled  the  flames  of  uar  in  his  couniry,  and 
blasted  the  prosperity,  and  all  the  hopea  of  liis 
late  flourishing  family  ? 

To  this  we  may  refer  Climax  or  Grada- 
tion— wliich  is  when  the  word  or  expression 
which  ends  the  first  member  of  a  period,  be- 
gins the  second,  and  so  on  j  so  that  every 
member  will  make  a  distinct  sentence,  taking 
its  rise  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argu- 
ment and  period  be  beautifully  finished.  Or 
in  the  terms  of  the  schools,  it  is  when  the 
word  or  expression,  which  was  predicate  in 
the  first  member  of  a  period,  is  subject  in  the 
second,  and  so  on,  till  the  argument  and  pe- 
riod he  brought  to  a  noble  conclusion.  This 
figure,  when  natural  and  vigorous,  furnishes 
the  mind  with  variety  of  ideas,  and  accustoms 
it  to  attention   and  close  thinking.     The  art 
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aiul  contexture  of  ;i  gradation  often  appears 
plain,  and  lif;s  in  too  open  view  ;  tlicrefore  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  gradations  we  use  be 
unforced,  and  abound  with  good  sense ;  be 
significant  and  dextcrousiv  turned.  I  am 
pleased  withthatin  Dr.Tillotson*.  '^x\fter  we 
have  practised  good  actions  awhile  they  be- 
come easy;  and  when  they  are  easy  we  begin 
to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  and  when  they 
please  us  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and  by  | 
frequency  of  acts  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ; 
and  a  confirmed  habit  is  a  second  kind  of  na- 
ture; and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so 
far  it  is  necessary,  and  we  can  hardly  do  i 
otherwise ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when 
we  do  not  think  of  it." 

^.  14.  Omission  of  copulative  is  when  the 
conjunctions  or  little  particles  that  connect 
words  together  are  left  out,  to  represent  haste, 
or  eagerness  of  passion. 

When  Dido  in  the  violence  of  her  rage  and 
resentment  for  the  abrupt  departure  of  ^I^neas, 
charges  her  people  to  arm  themselves  anJ. 
pursue  the  Trojan  fleet. 


Haste,  haul  my  gallics  out,  p\irstic  the  foe, 
Brin^  flaming  brands,  set  sail,  imiietuous  row}-, 


*  Sorm.  X.  p.  Ill-  f  A'.x). 


The  members  of  the  period  are  loose  and 
unconnected ;  which  most  naturally  paints 
the  hurry  and  distraction  of  her  thoughts. 
The  conjunctions  put  between  the  words 
would  have  cramped  and  fettered  the  period, 
so  that  it  would  have  moved  slow  and  un- 
wieldy, and  have  made  nothing  less  than  a 
representation  of  the  raging  queen's  distur* 
bance  of  mind,  and  vehemence  of  passion. 

Sallust*  excellently  and  very  naturally  re» 
presents  the  rout  and  precipitate  flight  of  the 
I^Toors  in  these  words — turn  spectaculum  hor- 
rible in  campis  pateutlbus  :  soqui,  tagere,'  oc^ 

The  contraiy  to  the  former-r^muUitude  o\ 
copulatives,  is  when  the  little  particles  are 
properly  put  in  before  every  principal  word  itt 
the  period. 

liivyi  giving  an  account,, how- the  pleasure? 
and  luxury  of  Ciqj'ua  corrupted  and  sof'tcnc^ 
the  aruiy  of  Annibal,  amoui^st  others  has  thiis 
beautiful  passage^ — ''  For  sleep  and  whie,  ^na 
feasts,  and  strumpets,  and  bagnios,  an^  rest, 
that  through  custom  grow  every  dav  more  be- 
witching,  hiid;go  weakened  both  tlieir  bodies 
»nd  their  minds,  that  the  reputation  of  their  past 


•  Sel  Jnturth.  p,  \0Q.  EJ.  Mattai're.' 
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iictorjes,  protected  Ihcm  more  than  their  pre- 
sent strcngtli  *.  Tliis  figure,  when  aptly  and 
judiciously  used,  makes  a  discourse  sjlropg 
and  solemn,  fixes  an  emphasis  upon  every 
word,  and  points  it  out  as  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 

^.  15.  Seeming  contradiction  is  when  the 
members  of  a  period  quite  disagree  in  apr 
})earance  and  sound,  but  perfectly  agree  and 
arc  consistent  in  sense. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  irever  taste  of  death  but  once  f . 

This  figure,  when  noble  and  perfect,  shews 
a  hold  and  enterprising  genius,  that  encoun- 
ters dangers  w'ithout  fear,  and  walks  steadily 
and  securely  upon  a  precipice.  Therefore  it 
strikes  vigorously  upon  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der, calk  forth  new  thoughts,  and  raises  ad- 
miration and  surprise.  Every  judicious  rea- 
der admires  the  daring  flights  of  a  sublime 
;md  noble  genius;  and  easily  forgives  some 
few  smaller  faults,  for  the  sake  of  his  many 
vi"'orous  beauties;  but  despises  a  little  grovel- 
ling writer,  who  creeps  on  a  heavy  road,  and 


*  Liv.  Hist,  j.Vol.  Edit.  Ilearnc,  lib.  23.  p.  27. 
f  Shakcipearc  in  Julius  Caesar. 
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dares  not  attempt  to  rise;  but  being  content 
to  shun  a  grammatical  fault,  never  reaches  at 
an  excellency. 

^'  §.  l6.  Opposition  is  a  figure  whereby  things 
very  different  or  contrary  are  compared  and 
placed  near,  that  they  may  set  off  each  other. 
White  placed  near  black  shines  brighter  :  in* 
liocence  compared  with  guilt,  appears  with 
double  charm  and  loveliness. 

The  poets,  historians,  and  orators  improve 
their  subject,  and  much  heighten  the  pleasure 
of  their  reader,  by  the  beautiful  opposition  of 
their  characters  and  descriptions. 

Tacitus*  describes  the  excessive  dalliances 
and  frantic  revels  of  the  empress  Messalina 
with  Silius  a  little  before  iheir  death,  in  won- 
derful pomp  and  gaiety  of  expression ;  that 
the  reader  may  be  the  more  surprised  and  asto- 
nished at  the  suddenness  and  terrible  cir- 
cumstances of  her  fall.  The  poctf  in  iiis  fine 
description  of  Dido's  despair  the  uight  before 
her  death,  represents  all  the  creation  enjoying 
profound  tranquillity  and  sweet  rest,  to  ren- 
der that  miserable  queen's  disquietudes  more 
moving.  She  was  deprived  of  the  common 
privilege  indulged  to  the  poorest  and  most 


*  Annal.  tl.  f>.  i252.  "  f  Virg.  JEa,  4.  T.  5?:% 
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aespi.cable  creatures;  sleep  fled  from  Ijci 
cyes^  and"  quiet  \vas  banished  fioui  her  breast. 

This  manner  of  using  this  figure  is  very 
agreeable  and  noolef,  because  the  opposition 
does  not  lie  in  words  but  lhin<>s. 

[n  Virgil's  second  Georgie  there  is  a  very 
agreeable  contrast  and  opposition  in  that  line 
comparison' betVveen  the  court  and  the  cpun- 
try.  The  pomp  and  hurry  of  state,  and  the 
freedom  and  pure  pleasures  of  retirement  and 
agriculture.  Upon  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
several  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  both 
ways  of  living,  what  advantage  and  over- 
balance does  the  poet  give  to  the  latter ! 
The  very  manner  of  his' expression,  and  tuin 
of  his  poetry,  are  with  great  judgment  and 
dexterity  varied  and  made  suitable  to  his  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  description  of  the  pride- 
and  stateliness  of  the  great  is  drawn  to  thc^' 
lifi^'  in  a  pompotis.ritn  of  verse,  and  variety  uf 
very  bold  tropes. 

^Ingentom  foribus  Jomtis  a'ta  supcibis. 

Mane  salutantuni  lotis  vomit  a^dibus  undani ; 

— Varios  inhiaiit  pulchrii  tcstudinc  postes, 

Illusasquc  auroAust^s,  f,phyreiaq\ie  tpra.    •'    '■''*'!' • 
at:  iZ-y><*"  ',     -!'•    '<     Georg.  2..v.  461/ &c. 
No  palace,  with  a  lofty  gate,  Le  wants, 
T'admli  the  tides  of  early  visitants, 
With  eager  cyes.devourinf^,,as  they.pa^s,     , 
Tkc  breathing  fi,^Mircs  uf  Cgrinthian  brass. 
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JV'o  status s  threaten,  from  high  pedestal?; 
Ko  i^eisian  airas  hides  his  homely  walls, 
With  antic  vests,  which,  thro'  their  shady  fold, 
Betrdy  the  streaks  of  ill-dissembled  gold. 

But  you  have  the  innocence  and  plainness, 
tlie  sweetness  and  undisturbed  quiet  ot'  the 
country,  naturally  represenied  in  pfoper  words,' 
in  phiin  and  easy  expression,  and  in  the 
smoothest  and  sweetest  numbers. 

At  s?cura  quies  et  ncscia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variarum,  at'latis  otia  fundis, 
Speluncffi,  vivique  lacus  ; '  at  frigida  Teinpe, 
Mugitusque  bouni,  niollesqiie  sub  arbore  soinni 
Nonabsunt *■. 

'But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life  tliat  knows  not  hoAv  to  cheat, 

llVith  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturb'd  with  noise. 

The  country  kiugiius  peaceful  realm  enjoys  : 

Cool  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flow'ry  pride 

Of  meads,  and  streams  that  thro'  the  valley  glide; 

And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleep  invite. 

And  after  toilsome  days,  a  «oft  repose  at  night. 

^.  17.  Comparison  beautifully  sets  off  and 
illustrates  one  thing  by  resembling  and  com- 
paring it  to  another,  to  which  it  bears  a  numi- 
fest  relation  and  resemblance. 

*  lb.  V.  467,  '^'  ""  "^'*''^'  ''  ■*'''  ■ 
I.    'i  "     ■ 
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The  poet  wondciTully  praises  the  Lravciy  ol 
his  hero,  with  perfect  serenity  and  presence 
of  mind,  giving  orders  of  battle  in  tlic  hurry 
and  heat  of  the  bloody  action,,  when  he  cmn- 
pares  him  to  an  angel  riding  upon  the  wincjs 
of  the  wind,  and  directing  a  storm  where  to 
■pour  out  its  fury. 

So  when  an  ang-rl  by  divino  rommanil 
"U'ith  rising  tompesis  shakes  a  guilty  lanrT, 
(Such  as  of  lute  o'er  pale  Britannirf  past) 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  funom- blast; 
And  glad  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Hides  in  tht  Tvhirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm*. 

Comparisons  mightily  strengthen  and  beau- 
tify a  discourse;  for  some  time  take  ofV  the 
reader  from  the  principal  subject^  and  start 
new  and  agreeable  images  to  divert  ar>d  enter- 
tain him,  that  he  may  return  to  it  wiili  fresh 
pleasure  and  eagerness.  In  comparisons  these 
things  are  to  be  observed. 

1.  The  chief  and  essential  parts  of  the  com- 
parison must  bear  an  exact  and  true  propor- 
tion. Some  small  disagreement  in  a  less  con- 
siderable circumstance  will  not  spoil  the  grace, 
or    take    away   the   strength    of  the  figure; 


■-^  Mr.  Addison  on  the  Duke  of  Marlbcrrough,  in   h'n  i>ocin 
<»n  the  battle  of  iilenheiui. 
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though  the  greater  aLirceirient  ami  exactci* 
parallel  there  is  in  ail  particulars;,  ihc  more 
lively  aiul  charming  the  figure  i^.  Aiul  lher<-- 
fore,  getieraHy  speaking,  comparisons  ought 
to  be  short.  In  running  into  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances, besides  the  teiliousnessj  there  is 
danger  of  discovering  some  unpleasant  dis- 
proportion. 

2.  Comparisons  need  not  always  be  drawn 
from  very  noble  and  lofty  subjects.  Thos* 
taken  from  meaner  things  are  significant  and 
agreeable,  if  they  be  set  off  in  noble  words, 
if  they  give  clear  notions,  and  paint  in  strong 
and  fine  colours  the  thing  we  intend  to  repre- 
sent by  them.  In  great  subjects,  comparisons 
from  lesser  things  relieve  and  refresh  the  mind, 
that  had  been  long  kept  upon  the  stretch  of 
close  intention.  Strong  and  sublime  com- 
parisons, heighten  and  improve  a  meaner 
subject.  For  examples  of  both  kinds,  I  re- 
fer my  reader  to  those  beautiful  passages 
marked  below*.  Those  are  very  fine  and 
pleasing  comparisons,  which  not  only  clear 
and  adorn  the  thing  they  are  designed  to 
illustrate,  but  besides  contain   in   themselves 


*  Horn.  Iliad.  4.  130,  IJl.     Milton's  Par.  Lost,  1,  168,  &,c. 
Virg.  Gfor.  J.  'i"9.  &c. 
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a  iiew.and  lively  descriplion.  Of  this  nuiube^r 
I  take  that  passage  iii  Spencer  to  be  one, 
Avhere  he  compares  the  dangerous  dissimula- 
tion and  treacherous  tears  of  Puessa  to  the 
crocodile,  that  they  say,  weeps  most  tender- 
ly, when  he  is  mast  ravenously  eager  to 
devour. 

As  when  a  v^eary  traveMer  t'.jat  strays 
■  'Ey  miuldy  shore  of  iToad  s?ven-it!outh'd  2\lle, 

J      X'awectiugof  the  j  erilous  nandring  ways 

J,  .    Dothmect  a  cruel  cvafty  Crocodile, 

Whickin  false  grief  hiding  his  harmful  guile 
Doth  weep  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender  tears  : 
The  foolish  man  that  pities  all  this  wtiile  ' 

-'J'!<ilis  mournful  plight,  is  swallowed  unawares, 

Forgetful  of  his  own,  that  miiKls  anothcr^s  cares*. 


.  Trhos.e  are  very  strong  and  glowing  com- 
parisons, where  tire  noblest  beings  of  the  na- 
tural and  moral  world,  where  angels,  good  or 
bjtjd,  are  compared  to  the  luminaries  of  hea- 
ven. How  sublime,  how  rapturous  is  ^lilton, 
jta  }ii^,  comparison  of  Lucifer's  diminished 
^plend.®^*  and  faded  beauties,  to  the  sun  over' 
clouded  or  eqlipsed.  , 

V.h  form  had  not  yet  lost. 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 


*  Fairy  Queen,  1.  5.  !&. 
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tessi  tlu-^n  Archangel  ruiu'd,  and  th' excess  .r 

Of  glory  obscur'd  :   as  when  the  sun  new  riser* 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
.  Shorn  of  bis  beams ;  or  fiom  behind  tlie  moon 
In  (liui  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  she'ds 
On  h;ilf  the  nations,  and  with  iFear  of  change' 
Perplexes  Moit'arclfs.     Darkai'tl  k),  yet  ishoue 
Above  them  all  th'  i\;-c;hangel *.         ; 

A  comparison  introduced  in  few  words,  and 
without   formality,  i*  X'evy  neat  and  agree- 

That  compliment  of  Pindar  to  his  gener- 
ous patron  king  Thecon^  is  graceful  and  lofty  ; 
and  yet,  the  excellency  is  not  so  much 
in  the  thought  and  substance  of  it,  as  in 
the  manner  and  .dexterous  turn  of  the  expres- 

WlijcU  please  to  take  thus  in  tire  loose  pa- 
raphrase of  a  friends 

To  count  the  se?^«horp  sands  knowij  numbers  fail  : 
^\'hat  wxirds  can  roach  the  l.ir;;ciiess  of  his  heart  ? 


*  Par.  Lost,  I,  591,  &c.  f  01.  '2.  ITS. 
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What  numbers  count  thosp  niuhitu'l(-«  of  blessings? 
J£is  bounteous  hand  has  pour'd  on  human  race  ! 

§.18.  Lively  description  is  such  a  strong 
and  beautiful  representation  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a  distinct  view  and  satisfac- 
tory notion  of  it. 

Thames 


With  gentle  course  de^•olving  fruitful  streams  : 
►Serene,  yet  strong i   majestic,  yet  sedate; 
Swift,  without  violence,  without  terror  great. 
Each  ardent  nymph  the  rising  current  craves ; 
Each  shepherd's  pray'r  retards  the  parting  wave?. 
The  vales  along  the  banks  tteir  sweets  (risclos* ; 
Fresh  flowers  for  ever  rise,  and  fruitful  harvest  grows*. 

%Vhere  it  is  plain,  the  poet  has  imitated  that 
wonderful  passage  of  Jiir  John  Denham  upon 
the  same  subject. 

Tho'  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull  j 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'^rflowing  full. 

In  descriptions  a  judicious  author  •nlll  omit 
low  and  vulgar  circumstances,  and  chiefly 
bestow  his  pains  to  complete  and  beautify  all 
the  essential  and  masterly  strokes.  It  i^  the 
manner  of  little  versifiers  to  take  v\€ry  hint 


*  PhorsCarm.  .S^c.  p.  114.  v.  17,  Ice. 
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that  presents  itself,   and  ran   out   into   long 
common  places.      A  writer  that  would  live 
and  please/  will  cut  off  superfluities,  and  re- 
ject the  most  pleasing    thoughts    and  florid 
lines,  which    would    come  in   ahruptly    and 
quite    foreign    to   his  subject.     Many  things 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
and  seasonable  silence  has  its  emphasis.    Vir- 
gil* tells  his  reader,  that  Eurydice  was  killed 
by  a  monstrous  serpent  lurking  in  a  bank,  but 
Bays  nothing-  more  of  that  venemous  creature. 
A  poetaster  would   probably   have    spent    as 
many  lines  in  a  horrid  description  of  it  as  com- 
pose that  admirable    poem:  but    that  divine 
poet  knew  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  li- 
berty here,  his  design    in  this  short  and   ex- 
quisite piece  being  only  to  give  amoving  pat- 
tern of  true  conjugal  affection,   and  to   shew 
the   rapturous   force   which  good  music  and 
poetry  have  over  the   most  fierce  and  savage 
tempers. 

But  he  describes  the  two  serpents  which 
destroyed  Laocoon-f-  and  his  sons  in  sucii 
particular  circumstances,  and  paints  tlie  de- 
vouring monsters  in  such  strong  and  frigiitl'ul 
colours,  that  the}'  amaze  and  chill  the  reader. 


*  Geor.  4.  437,  &.c.  f  .f.n.  2.  203,  &.c. 
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kl(t:re  Vii?  only,  bysitte^s.Wiis  to  raise  terror,  and 
give  hisreader  a  due  notjonof  the  displcasurq 
!>['  ihe  Godjj  against  Troy,  yvhicU  was  so  fixed 
and  ii^iplacable,  t^^at  they  thus  signally  cut 
off  an  innocent  man  and  his  family  for  giving 
his  countrymen  a.dvice,  which  tended  to  tho 
opposing  their  severe  decree, and  the  preserva- 
lioy  of  that  devoted  cit}'.  ,The  deS|<;xiplion  of  a 
person  is  called  a  character,  in  drawing  which 
\he  true  proof  of  art  and  judguieut  is  po  hit  a 
beautiful  likeness  ;  and  with  a  delicate  touch 
to  give  those  features  and  eolouri  which  are 
peculiar  to  the,  person,  and  distinguish  hint 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  every  good  and 
lively  description,  a  man  must  come  to  an  enu- 
aiera|.ipn  of  the  chief  particulars  :  for  generals 
are  olten obscure  and  faint;  ajudicious account 
of  particulars  sets  every  thing  in  full  view, 
and  makes  a  stroag  and  lasting  impression, 
vpon  the  reader. 

Among  all  the  variety  of  descriptions,  the 
most  universally  agreeable  and  moving  is 
Ethopeia,  whieh  is  a  natural  imd  lively  repre- 
sentation of  the  duties,  employments,  and, 
innocent  pleasures  of  common  life.  The  revo- 
lution of  empires,  fall  of  princes,  the  bloody 
executions  of  ambition,  and  the  rage  of  de- 
spair, are  scenes  of  tragedy  and  terror,  that 
•ire  far  from  equally  concerning  or  affecting 
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all  mankind.  But  the  great  and  the  Utile,  th(^ 
prince  and  the  peasant,  are  possessed  of  the 
same  human  nature.  The  aJhance  of  blood,  the 
endearments  of  friendship,  the  common  offices 
and  enjoyments  of  life  are  the .  same^  and 
equally  concern  and  affect  all  human,  crea- 
tures, that  are  not  either  transformed  into 
fiends  by  wickedness  and  unnatural  rage,  or 
into  savages  for  want  of  converse  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

As  Milton  describes  the  battles  of  Cheru- 
bims,  and  the  insufferable  thunder  of  the 
Messias'  chariots  with  rapturous  sublimity^ 
and  the  selectest  circumstances  of  awe  and 
majesty;  so  he  describes  the  happiness  and  in- 
nocence of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  their 
delightful  labours,  charming  (discourses,  and 
endearing  conversation  with  all  possible  sweet- 
ness, delicacy,  and  tenderness  of  passion.  iSo 
complete  were  their  persons,  and  such  the 
happiness  of  their  state,  that  one,, once  a  chief 
minister  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  a  digni- 
fied inhabitant  of  the  regions  of  happiness, 
pronounces  them  but  little  inferioj  to  the 
aagels.  And  so  sweet,  so  resistless  was  their 
innocence,  that  the  murderer  could  not  resolve 
upon  their  ruin  without  reluctance;  some 
transient  ineffectual  throv.s  of  compassion 
touched   that  infernal  breiist.     It  may  not  be 
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wnpleasant  to  transcribe  some  of  the  Apostate- 
Archangel's  expressions  on  the  subject  out  of 
the  above-named  lofty  poet. 

O  hell !   what  do  min«>  eyes  with  grief  behold. 

Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advaiKyd 

Creatures  of  othf^r  mould,  earth-born  perhaps, 

Kot  spirits  J   yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 

Tjttle  inferior:   whom  my  thoughts  pursue 

With  wonder,  and  eou'd  love,  so  lively  shines 

In  them  divine  resemblance;   and  such  graec 

The  baud  that  fonn'd  them  cii  their  sliape'tiath  pour'd. 

And  a  little  after, 

And  shou'd  I  at  your  .harmless  innocence 
Melt,  as  I  do;   yet  publie  reason  just, 
Honour  and  empire  with  rcvenjrcjcnlarg'd 
By  conquerintj  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
'I'v  do,  what  else,  tbo'  damu'd  I  ehu>i'd  abhor  *. 

§.  19.  Vision  or  image  is  a  representation  of 
things  distant  and  unseen,  in  order  to  raise 
\*"onder,  terror,  or  compassion,  made  v.  1th  so 
much  life  and  emphasis,  that  as  the  poet  has  a 
full  view  of  the  whole  scene  he  describes,  so 
he  makes  the  reader  see  it  in  the  same  strong 
light. 


*  Par,  Lost.  4,  v.  38S. 


Or  mad  Orestes,  wlncn  hig  mother's  ghost 
Full  ill  his  face  infernal  torches  tost;  ;j_    ^i 

Aud, shook  her  snaky  locks:  he  shuns tlie  sigtt»f>     -^ 
Flic.T  o'er  the  stage  surpris'd  with  mortal  fright;" 
The  furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight*. 

This  noble  image  raises  consternation  and 
tenor;  an  instance  of  a  tender  image  to  move 
pity,  we  have  in  those  soft  and  ewect  lines  of 
Spencerf . 

'liim'i  fii/il  h.'ii'ov/-  ouo  3t\i  i 

— —  Not  one  word  more  she  said ;  ,  J 

But  breaking  of?  the  end  for  want  of  breath,  ; 

And  sli^inp  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid. 
And  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death. 

The  poet  or  orator,  upon  these  occasions  is 
so  fully  possessed  of,  and  vehemently  intent 
upon  his  subject,  that  he  is  really  transported 
with  those  passions  which  he  would  inspire 
his  readers  or  hearers  with :  and  by  that 
strength  and  noble  enthusiasm  of  imagina- 
tion, he  is  happily  qualified  to  captivate  their 
affections.  A  commanding  genius  can  impress 
his  own  images  upon  those  he  addresses:  can 
move  the  inmost  springs  of  their  soul ;  and 


*  Dryd.  Virg.  JT.n.  4.  683,  &,c. 
f  Fairy  Queen,  2.  1.  56, 


with  a  pleasing  power  triumph  over  the  wl>ole 
man. 

§.  20.  Fiction  of  a  person.  Prosopopoeia 
has  two  parts.      .  n  i    .  i 

1.  AMien  good  and  had  qualities,  acci- 
dentsiaud  things  iaanik'nate,. are  introduced  in 
discourse,  and  described  as  living  and  rational, 
beings.  Virtue  and  Pleasure  address  yqunjT. 
Scipio  in  Silius  Italicus*  as  two  bright  ladies 
of  opposite  parties :  the  one  would  fain  induce 
him  to  decline  tbt*  toik  of  wiir,  and  indulge 
himself  in  ease  and  Itixtirj  i  the  other  earnestly 
exhorts  him  to  shake  off  slotli,  and  pursue 
fame  in  the  glorious  steps  of  his  ancesfors. 
Take  the  description  of  them  in  an  imitation 
of  the  foj'enaraqa  poet. 

Pleas^ire  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple  flye       f 

AVith  £;laring  lustro  ovenvheTms  the  eye  ;  ' 

All  the  luxurious  sTt'oetnrss  of  the' east 

Lodges  in  her  aniVirLisialfrapraut  breast: 

Her  sparklHig.^yes  in  sprJsjyUy  UK/tions  ckiHp^,    i  ,   ,. 

And  dart  lascivious  gaenes'c^  every  glance.     •        ^ 

A  irtue  was  m  a  difttreni  habit  drest. 

That  h^tureniote  and TriajoityeTcprtistV''  fiffO  ail' 

Her  robes  ue*e  made  of  pi^rest  momiag  U^iit, .     ^.. 

Emblems  of  innocence  divinely  bright. 


*  Dc  Belbrunico,  Ub    15.  t.  23,  &e. 
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Vfer  beauty  less  set  ofT  delighted  nnrr ; 
A  virgin  blush  her  s.icrcd  visatre  wore. 
Awful  her  eye,  commanding  was  her  air, 
Charmingly  fierce,  and  gracefully  severe. 

The  invention  and  desciiption  of  tiiese  itna- 
ignary  persons,  \t'  managed  with  judgment, 
raises  admiration,  and  gives  grace  and  gran- 
deur to  a  tliscburse.  Tlie  poets,  who  were 
the  divines  of  ancient  ages,  finding  that  every 
part  of  the  world  was  inliuenced  by  a  superior 
intelligent  {)0wer,  and  every  vyhere  observing 
bright  and  manifest  marks  of  art  and  wisdom, 
feigned  a  vast  number  of  deities,  to  all  which 
they  assigned  their  peculiar  provinces.  The 
jivers  had  their  guardian  gods;  the  foimtains 
their  nymphs  ;  Tlora  presided  over  the  flavvCrsj 
Pomona  over  the  fruits,  &.c.  The  fable  was 
gayly  decked  up  to  amuse  and  please  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  great  moral  and  truth,  that  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fiction,  was,  that  a  wise, 
and  powerful,  and  bounteous  providence, 
Qver-rpled  and  preserved  the  universe.'  See 
ihc  Archbishop  of  Cambray'?,  Existence  of 
God*. 

Some  of  the  finest  apostrophes,  and  beau ti-t 


*  Cucip,  ep. 
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fill  bold   ractapliors  are  touiidcd  upon  fiction 
of  a  person. 

Now  GTiitle  palis, 

F.iiming'  tiifir  ouorifv-roiis  wiucs-,  dispense 
Native  perfumer;  and  whisper  wlieiice  thc\  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils-  -*■ 

£.  The  second  part  of  this  lively  figure,  is 
when  we  give  a  voice  to  inanimate  things; 
and  make  rocks,  woods,  rivers,  buildings,  5vC. 
to  express  the  passions  of  rational  creatures. 

As  when  the  walls  and  ])ilhirs  of  a  temple 
are  brought  in  trembling  at,  or  inveighing 
against  the  daring  profanation  of  blasphemy 
uttered,  of  sacrilege  or  dcbaucliery  committed^ 
within  their  hallowed  bounds. 

Sho  foul  blasphemous  speeches  forth  did  cast, 
And  bitter  curses,  horrible  to  tell ; 
That  ev'n  the  temple  n  herein  she  was  placed. 
Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigli  asunder  brastf . 

Either  feigned  persons  are  represented  as 
uttering  the  resentments  ot  mankind  in  ex- 
press terms;  or  it  is  supposed  thcv  would  cry 
out  upon  occasion;  or   it  is  afiirmed  in  gcne- 


*  Miton's  Par.  Lost,  4.  IJG,  &r. 
f  Spencer's  Tairy  Qoeen,  5.  11.  28. 
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ral  that  tlicy  do  utter  their  concern  and  pas- 
sion^ but  the  words  arc  not  set  down.  Ot'  the 
Tirtt  kind,  which  is  the  most  moving  and 
sprightly,  is  that  representation  of  Tiiliy*, 
wherein  he  iutroduces  Rome  as  a  venerable 
matron,  the  common  mother  of  all  the  llo- 
nians,  in  a  pathetic  speech  expostulating 
with  Catiline,  who  then  was  engaged  in  jv 
bloody  and  unnatural  conspiracy  to  destroy 
his  native  country,  and  pressing  him  to  depart 
and  deliver  her  from  her  present  terrible  appre- 
hensions and  danger.  There  is  an  excess  of 
passion,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  this  sub- 
lime figure  ;  and  therefore  it  is  dangerous  and 
ridiculous  to  use  it,  but  when  the  importance 
and  grandeur  of  the  subject  require  such  a  no- 
ble vehemence.  A  man  of  understanding 
will  keep  his  boldest  flights  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense;  aud  guide  himself 
by  the  rules  of  probability  and  decorum  itt 
his  most  adventurous  sallies  of  imagination. 
It  is  very  tender  and  moving  when  in  pastorals 
and  mourning  poems,  rivers,  groves,  and 
mountains    are    brought  in    languishing    i'or 


*  Orat.  1.  iuCatil.  p.  S'j.  in  usum  D.L 
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the  absence,  or  lamenting  the  loss  of  some 
very  yaiuable  person,  that  before  frequented 
them  and  cheiired  them  w.ith  his  presence. 

All  nature  mourns  :  the  floods  and  rocks  deplore. 
And  crj'  with  me,  Pastora  isiio  more*w 

This  figure'  ahimht'es' all' haturc ;  gratifies; 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  with  a  constant  series' 
and  succession  of  wonders  ;  raises<\nd  creates? 
new  worlds  and  ranks  of  rational  croatnres^ 
to  be  monuments  of  the  point's  wit,  to  espouse^ 
his  cause  and  speak  his  -passioil.  To  disceiiiil 
how  much  fol-ce  and  sprighllines's  this  figure 
gives  to  a  sentence  or  expression  we  need  but! 
first  set  down  that  line,    '  i"  ^2' 

Aut  conjurato  degcenaens  Dacu's  ab'  Isf'ro  f » 

^nd  thenal.terit  thus,. 

Aut  conjuratus  dcscendens.Dacusabistr«: 

■  •  [■■■]'         •"  .■■  f:,     ■       , 

And  so  make  a  comparison.  In  the  plain  way- 
it  is  not  above  the  humble  stile  of  Pha^drus ; 


*  Congreve's  Mourning;  Muse.  f  Geor.  2.  4^7. 
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lu  the  figurative  is  rises  lip  tOftKejoftiness  aii^ 
iijajesty  of  Vimil,  .Any.,  of  the,  btst ,  iropes 
and  figures,  seasonaDly  usect,  give  the.  same 
grace  and  life  to  a  discourse  in  their  propor- 
tion. 

§.  CI.  Change  of  time  is  when  things  done 
and  past  are  described  as  now  doing  andjire- 
sent.  This.forui  of  ,e^'pression  places  the 
thing  to  be  represented  in  a  strong  and  preva- 
lent light  before  us,  and  makes  us  spectators 
rather  than  hearers. 

;J 

]My  motlipr,  with,  that  curst  partaker  of  her,  ^ed,       , ,  ,7 

:M}'  royal  father's  head  in  pieces  c;leaves,    ..;^^  ^,(j  ,, ,., 

As  sturdy  woodmen  fell  a  stately  oak: 

By  treason's  blow  the  victor  hero  falls, 

To  woman's- rage  and  coward's  guilt  a  victim. 

Wiiile  thus  the  lord  of  Greece  expiring  lies. 

No  pity  tovchps  any  breast  but  mine  *. 

Here  the  princes?  presents  you  with  a  Jnqurn- 
ful  scene  of  Agamemnon's  murder,  and  giyeis 
you  a  view  of  the  horrors  of -that  guilty  night 
and  bloody  supper.  She  moves  every  generous 
^reast  ito  sympathi25e  with  her;  to  boil  with 
•ind^gn^i,9i;i,^gsjiast,tl:^jijti-qac^ierous  aad  bai;^ 


♦  Ffoib  the  El^et^of  "Soph. 
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barous  murderers;  and  bleed  with  compas»io» 
for  the  royal  sufferer. 

§.  22.  Change  of  person  has  some  variety 
— It  is  most  commonly  when  the  ^^  riter  on  a 
sudden  breaks  off  his  relation,  and  addresses 
hi*  reader. 

>o;-ain  a  fierce  engajjcmctit  hr  tlir  sliips  arosr  ; 
You'd  think  th;it  ncitlifr  woarint'ss  nor  woun<ls 
Could  touch  the  fearless  warriors *. 

This  fi.t^uro,  when  we  have  it  in  perfection, 
takes  off  the  tediousness  of  a  long  direct  nar- 
ration ;  makes  the  reader  altentive,  as  if  he 
saw  the  place  where  the  thing  was  transacted  ; 
and  raises  his  passions,,  as  if  he  himself  was  in 
the  hurry  and  lieat  of  the  action. 

It  is  of  peculiar  grace  and  advantage  in  the 
description  of  places ;  it  leads  the  reader  plea- 
santly into  thejn  ;  heightens  his  imagina- 
tion; and,  to  use  that  bold  expression,  gives 
liim  the  delight  of  safe  and  easy  travelHng  in 
a  fine  country.  Sometimes  for  variety's  sake, 
to  smooth  ii  harsh  expression,  to  pay  reverence 
td  the  reader,  or  to  avoid  supposing  that  any 
thing  may  happen  which  is  shocking  or  of 
dangerous    consequence,   the  author  appro- 


^^•ij^«d,;5,^^,jiPf5.-, 
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piiatcs  and  applies  th;it  to  himself,  which  he 
designs  for  the  reader's  warning. or  instruction. 
So  Virgil  of  the  mischievous  serpent  in. Ca- 
labria. ' 

O  !   let  not  sleep  my  cloiinj  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains  or  in  tlie  secret  shade  ; 
Wlien  he  renewed  in  all  the  speckled  prid©''-  I 
Of  pompous  youth  has  cast  his  slough  aside*. 

Change  of  persons  Is  common  and  very  na- 
tural in  eager  contests  and  strong  passions; 
when  adversaries  breathe  mutual  rage  and 
scorn ;  or  a  deserted  lover  inveighs  against 
the  perjuries,  and  aggravates  the  barbarity  of 
the  guilty  and  treacherous  person. 

Turnus  in  Virgil  f  enraged  at  the  malicious 
harangue  of  Drances,  first  smartly  replies  to 
him,  and  then  turns  his  discourse  to  King  La- 
tinus  and  his  council,  then  attacks  Drances 
again  with  variety  of  severe  and  satirical  lan- 
guage. 

Dido,  upon  notice  of  the  departure  of 
^neas,  distracted  with  rage  and  despair,  first 
furiously  falls  upon  him,  then  disdainfully 
turning  from  him,  speaks  of  him  as  an  absent 


*  Dryd.  Virg.  Geor.  3,  435,  436. 
t  Ea.  II.  T.  393,  itcv 
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person;  after  exclaims  against  the  cruelty  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  then  reproaches  and  con- 
dertins  herself  fox  her  own  credulity  and  weak- 
ness, and  again  with  scorn  and  eager  indigria* 
tion  turns  her  speech  to  JEncas. 


} 


False  as  tlioii  art,  and  more iJian  false,  forsworn; 
Not  si)rung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddoss  born ; 
Why  slionld  I  fawn  ;   what  have  I  worse  to  fear  ? 
l)id  he  once  look,  or  lend  a  listniiig  ear; 
Sijfh'd  when  1  sobb'd,  or  shed  one  kindly  tear; 
Nor  Juno  views  mj'  wrongs  with  ermalcyes; 
Faithless  is  earth,  and  faithless  are  the  skies  ! 
I   say'd  the  shipwreck'd  exilti  on  my  shore       ■  • 
:1iVlth  necMlfiil  food  his  hungry  Trojans  fed: 
I  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed. 

Fool  that  I  was 

But  go  ;  thy  llight  no  longer  I  detain;      ' 

Go  seek  thy  promised  kinjjdom  tliro*  the  mam*. 


What  a  storm  Is  here,  and  how  inimitably 
painted  ! 

§.  C'>.  Transition  is  of  two  sorts; 

1.  The  first  is  when  a  sj)ecch  is  int'i'odticed 
abruptly,  without  express  notice 'giVen  of  it. 
As  when  Milton  f  gives  an  account 'of',  our' fifst 
iinccstor's  evening  devotions;       ■  '    ■       •    '■ 


*  Pr/d.  Vir?.  X.n.hi  ■  f  PUT.  Lost.  4.  1:21. 
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Eolb  turu'd,  and  under  open  sky  adorM 

Tlif  (-'od  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  hoavea — 

— Thou  also  niad'st  tlic  niglit, 

Maker  omnijiotant,  and  thou  the  Day  ■ 

Had  it  been  introduced  in  a  formal  manner, 

Adam  presents  tlieir  joint  petitions  thus; 
O  (Jod  !  that  mad'stboth  sky,  &c 

it  had  lost  all  its  sprightliness  and  grace. 
After  the  Greek  poet*  has  finished  the  nar- 
ration of  Hector  putting  to  flight  the  Grecians, 
and  vehemently  urging  his  Trojans  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  and  forbear  the  spoil  of  the 
field  till  they  had  burned  the  enemies  ships, 
Avithout  any  notice  he  immediately  makes  the 
li<?ro  utter  his  own  passion  in  an  impetuous 
speech;  wherein  he  threateiis  disgrace  and 
death  to  any  man  that  should  disobey  his  or- 
ders, and  neglect  this  promising  season  of  a 
complete  victory.  The  speech  that  breaks 
from  a  warrior  in  the  speed  of  his  glorious 
success,  in  the  full  prospect  of  revenge  upon 
his  enemies,  and  the  final  deliverance  of  his 
country  and  kingdoms  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  comes  rapid  and  resistless  like  a  pointed 

=*•  Horn.  Iliad.  IT),  V.  OiS,  &c. 
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s1)0t  out  of  an  engine,  and  strikes  tbc  reader 
with  surprise  and  terror. 

Leaviu<:;  out  the  heavy  formality  of,  he  said, 
and  he  replied.,  is  very  graecful  in  stories  and 
dialogues,  fenders  the  relation  clear  and  full, 
and  the  repartee  quick  and  lively. 

Harace  is  extremely'  Ivappy  in  this  sort  of 
transition;  as  indeed  be  is  in  every  delicacy 
of  turn,  and  beauty  of  language. 

2-  The  second  sort  of  transition  is  when  a 
writer  suddenly  leaves  the  subject  he  is  upon 
and  passes  on  to  another  from  which  it  seems 
very  different,  at  first  view;  but  has  a  rela- 
tion and  connection  with  it,  and  serves  to 
illustrate  and  enlarge  it, 

Horace,  in  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  the  second 
book,  gives  us  a  very  lively  account  of  the 
danger  he  was  in  of  being  destroyed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree,  and  afterwards  makes  wise  and  moral 
remarks  on  the  accident.  Then  he  sallies 
out  into  an  account  of  the  other  world,  upon 
which  he  was  so  near  entering;  and  beauti- 
fully expatiates  upon  the  praises  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry;  who  were 
heard  with  pleasure  and  wonder  there,  as 
they  used  to  be  in  this  world.  In  these  cases 
tlie  poet  does  not  disappoint  his  reader  of  the 


iusUiiction  and  pleasure  he  proposes,  hut 
multiplies  and  increases  both  ;  nor  docs  he  .^n 
much  take  him  off  from  tlie  view  of  his  sui)- 
ject,  as  lie  gives  him  a  delit;hlt"ul  prospect  of 
it  every  way,  and  in  the  best  light.  A  guide 
cannot  be  said  to  mislead  the  traveller,  who 
brings  him  safely  and  pleasantly  to  liis  jour- 
ney's end  ;  and  only  takes  him  out  of  the 
common  road,  to  shew  liim  a  palace  or  a  pa- 
radise, to  entertain  him  with  a  wonder  or 
wirprising  curiosity.  In  just  and  noble  tran- 
sitions invention  in  its  largest  extent,  and 
imagination  in  its  most  vigorous  warmtli,  are 
under  the  conduct  of  sound  judgment,  em- 
ployed to  make  the  farthest  discoveries  into 
the  subject,  and  give  it  the  richest  and  most 
glorious  ornaments. 

§.24.  Sentence  is  an  instructive  and  lively 
remark  made  on  something  very  observable 
and  agreeably  surprising;  which  contains 
much  sense  in  few  words. 

It  is  either  direct  and  plain  ;  as,  "  In  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world  so  much  reputation  is 
really  so  much  power*."  Or  indirect  and  dis- 
guised ;  as. 


*  Tillolson, 
k2 
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Tool  not  to  think  how  vaiii. 


Against  th' omnipotent  to  rise  inarms*. 

This  is  a  very  dexterous  and  prevalent 
way  of  bringing  in  a  sentence.  \  on  are  en- 
tertained with  a  noble  reflection  when  yon 
did  not  expect  it;  and  pleasantly  surprised 
and  instructed  without  the  appearance  and 
formality  of  art.  Not  to  come  down  to  use- 
less nicet}'^  and  distinction,  a  sentence,  in  my 
opinion,  appears  with  most  beauty  and  ad- 
\antage  when  it  is  put  into  some  of  these  fol- 
lowing forms. 

•  1.  When  it  is  expressed  in  any  way  of  ex- 
clamation, but  peculiarly  of  wonder  or  indig- 
nation; as, 

■  *'  How  advantageous  it  is  to  pass  through  ad- 
versities to  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity -f-!" 

'*'  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooih  it  isj 
tjo  have  a  thankless  child  J  !" 

.  S2.  When  it  is  put  into  a  moving  expostula- 
tioUj  or  pressing  interrogation. 


:     Are  tViese  our  sceptres  ?  these  our  due  rewards  ? 
-t    I 

And  is  it  thus  that  Jove  bis  plighted  laith  regards  ||. 


*  Milton's  Parad.  Lest,   6,   1:3.5,  136. 

•f-  Plinii  Paiiegyr.  p.  12j.  r,d,  Lipsii,  1652. 

+  Shakespeare.  ||  Drjd.  Virg.  iEn.  1. 
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5.  When  llie  sentence  is  delivered,  nnd  h 
reason  immediately  added  tosu[)port  it.  "  in  a 
government  it  is  much  better  to  be  uiimiridful 
"o^"good  services  than  bad:  foV'a 'good  man 
only  becomes  more  slow  wlien  yon  take  no  ac- 
count of  him  ;  a  bad  man  more  daring  and 
insolent'^." 

4.  Wlien  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  a  short 
rclalioii,  and  a  clear  and  pertinent  remark 
upon  it. — 

"  Messalina  desired  the  name  of  matrimony 
(with  her  adulterer  Silius)  purely  for  the 
greatness  of  the  infamy;  which  is  the  last 
pleasure  of  profligate  people  f." 

And  this  is  near  akin  to  the  Epiphonema, 
of  wliich  we  shall  presently  speak  two  or  three 
words. 

Sentences  must  not  stand  awkward  and 
bulky  out  of  the  discourse,  but  be  neatly  in- 
terwoven and  wrought  into  it. 

They  must  be  unaffected  and  significant; 
and  such  as  the  subject  easily  suggests  to  a 
thoughtful  and  distinguishing  man. 

Senteuces  are  the  ornaments  and  lights  of  a 
discourse;  and  therefore  as  lights  and  ghades 


*  Sallust,  Bel.  Jugiuth.  p.  61. 
f  Tacit.  Jiiitial.  11,  c.  9.  p.  35'J. 
I.-    '■> 
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are  in  a  good  picture,  so  ought  s(nileaces  f« 
be  5oe,\acLlv  and  iadiciouslv  mixed  with  the 
uther  p;uts  of  the  discourse,  tliat  altogether 
may  make  up  one  iiuitbrin  beauty,  one  re- 
guUir  and  consummate  piece. 

§.  25.  Epijdionenin  is  an  accUiniation,  con- 
laining  a  lively  remark  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
discourse  or  narration.  So  Milton  on  the 
obstinacy  of  the  rebel  uiigeis,  who  were  so  in- 
fatuated that  they  would  not  submit,  though 
they  knew  almighty  power  and  majesty  came 
armed  against  them. 

In  heavenly  minds  can  suehpcrverscncss  dwell? 

This  figure  closes  a  narration  in  n  very  ad- 
vantageous and  striking  manner;  deeply  im- 
presses the  thing  related  upon  the  memory  of 
the  reader;  and  leaves  him  in  a  good  humour, 
well  satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  sense  and 
sagacily  of  his  author. 

%.Q.6'  Before  the  conclusion  I  shall  only 
add  a  word  upon  complex,  or  assemblage  of 
tropes  and  figures;  which  is  when  severiil 
.strong  and  beautiful  figures  or  tropes  are  uni- 
ted together  in  the  same  period. 

It  were  endless  to  produce  instances  out 
of  good  authors,  of  all  the  various  ways  of 
advantageously  sorting    and    uniting   several 
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fgurcs:  I  shall  oi)]y  select  a  few,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  every  gentlcmarrs  observatioa  and 
reaclin<r. 

1    Beautiful  comparison  and  lively  image. 

■         She  nevrr  told  her  love, 

l{«t  let  conccaliitont,  like  a  worm  Tthc  bud, 

Feed  on  her  duaiask  cheek  :  she  jiitu'd  tit  thought, 

And  fat  tike  patience  on  a  utouaatcnt 

Saiilinj  at  grief*.—— 

2.  Proper  allegory,  just  comparison,   and 
strong  description, 

Oor  lives  discoloured  with  our  present  woes 

May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  hajspi»r  hours. 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains 
\\'ork£  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines; 
'Till  by  degrees  the  flo;»ting  mirror  shiiits: 
K'jflects  each  flo«er  that  on  the  border  '^r  <\vs  ; 
And  a  new  heaven  in  it's  fair  bosom  shows  f . 

3.  Exclamation,   apostrophe,    strong    me- 
taphor. 


*  Shakespeare. 

f  Addison's  Cato  1.  6.  p.  CO.  Ed.  in  octavo, 
K   4 
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O  xNTCtihed  state  !   Oh  bosom  bhuk  as  death  .' 
Oil  limed  soul,  tliat  stniggling-  to  be  free, 
-Art  more  engaged  !   help  angel's,  make  essay  ! 
Bow  stn'oboni  knees,  and  heart  with  strings  of  steel 
lie  soft  as  sinew  s  of  the  new  born  babe*. 

iA.  Fiction  of  a  person,  passionate  cxdanui- 
tion  and  apostrophe,  and  fine  turn,  are  ad- 
inirably  joined  together  by  Mr.  Prior  in  hia 
jMonrning  Pocmf  upon  the  deulh  of  his  friend, 
drowned  in  the  river  Piava. 

On  curs'd  Piava's  banks  the  goddess  stood, 
J-'hov.'d  her  dire  warrant  to  the  rising  flood: 
When  whom  I  long  must  love,  and  long  must  mourn, 
With  fatal  speed  was  urging  bis  return  j 
In  his  dear  country  to  disperse  his  care, 
And  arm  himself  by  rest  for  future  war: 
To  chide  his  anxious  friends'  officious  fears, 
And  promise  to  theirjoys  his  elder  years. 
Oh!  destined  head,  and  oh  !  severe  decree,- 
Nor  native  countrj'  thou,  nor  friend  shall  seej 
Nor  war  hast  thou  to  %<  age,  nor  y(  ar  to  come : 
Impending  death  is  thine,  and  instant  doom. 

Anv  one  of  these  flue  fignvcs  and  beauties 
of  sptech    would   singly  of  itself,  yloriou^Iy 


*  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  o.    1.   p.  362.  i;6;>. 
•j-  Pag.  li;7,   103. 
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illustrate  and  adorn  a  period  :  but  wlien  num- 
bers of  tbem,  bke  a  brigbt  constellation,  sbed 
their  united  rays  upon  it,  bow  cbarminaly 
beauteous,  and  full  of  graces,  must  that  whole 
discourse  appear! 


K  5 
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Herodianus,  Aldus,  1.50.3,  fo.  edit.  princep.=i,  with 
the  Res  Ge.^tce,  &c.  of  Xenophon. 

. Gr.  et  Lat.  Oxon.  1703,  Svo. 

Gr.  et   Lat.  Irsmichii,   5   vol.    Lips. 

17  89,  180,5,  8vo.  edit.  opt. 

. In  En^ish,  by  Hart,  Lond.  174:i,  Svo. 

HERODOTUS,  B.  C.  484. 

Herodotus  Graece,    Aldus,    Vend.    1502,    fo.    edit. 

princepr;. 
—  Gr.  et  Lat.  Wesselingii,  Amst.   1703,  fo. 

edit.  opt. 
j  ...  Groece,  Reizii,  2  vol.   Lipsue,  1778,  Svo. 

j  et  Oxon,   1809,   Svo. 

■  ■  In    Enghsh,    by   Beloe,     4  vol.    Lond, 

1806,  Svo. 
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HESIODUS,  B.C.  870. 

Ilesiodui  Graece   (cum  Scholiis,)  Trincavclli.  Vcn£t, 

1536,  4to,  edit,  princeps. 

(Jr.  et  Lat.  Loesneii,  Lipsio',  177  8,  8vo, 

In  Englisb,  by  Cooke,  LoncL  17  43,  12mo. 

HTEROCLES,  A.  C.  480. 
IIi(;roc1es  Gr.  et  Lat.  aNeedham,  C'untah.  1709,  8vo. 

In  English,  by  Rayner,  Ncniidi,    17'J7, 

8vo. 

IIOMERUS,  B.  C.  850. 
Homcri  Opera  Oiimia  Gra^ce,  Chalcondyjis,   2  vol. 

I'lortnt.     14-88,     fo.     edit. 

princeps. 
Gr.   ct    I.at.    Clarkii,    4  vol. 

Land.     17 '29,    1754,    4lo. 

edit,  opt. 

• Grasce,  (irenvillionim,  4  vul., 

Oxon.  1800,  small  4t-o, 
■ — III  English  Verse,    by  Pope, 

various  editions. 
In  E4iglish  Elauk  Verse,  l'>y 

Cowper,  4  vol.  1802,  8vo. 

HORATIUS,  B.  C.  10. 

Iloratii  Opera,  sine  uUa  Kota,  supposed  to  have 
been  printed  at  Dfilan,  by  Zafotii? 
in  the  year  1470,  4to.  edit,  prin- 
ceps.   
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Iloratii  Opera,  in  Eiii-lisli  Prose,  with  excellent 
Notes,  by  Watson,  2  vol.  Land. 
17  00,  Hvo, 

In  English  Verse,  by  Francis,  4  vol 

various  editions. 

JOSEPHUS,  A.  C.  90. 

Josephi  Opera  Groece,   Basil.  1.5  t4,  fo,  edit,  priu- 

ceps. 
.. Gr.  et  Lat.  Havercampi,  2  vol,  Amst. 

172(5,  fo. 
. Gr.  et   Lat.  Hudsoni,   2  vol.  Oxon. 

1720,  fo. 
■ In    English,    Tby    Whiston,    4   vol. 

Lond.  1 8.06,  8VO. 

IS^US,  B.  C.  320. 

Tlie  best  edition  of  Isseus  is  that  of  Reiske,  in  the 

Oratores  Graeci. 
The  Speeches  of   Isseus,  by  William  Jones,  Esq, 

(afterwards  Sir  W.  Jones,)  Lond.  1779,  4lo. 

ISOCRATES,  B.  C.  388. 

Isocrates  GrJEce,  Chalcondylis.     Mediol.  1493,  fo. 
edit,  princeps. 

. Gr.  et  Lat.  Augeri,  3  vol.  Paris.    17  82, 

Bvo.  edit.  opt. 
Gr.  et  Lat.  Baltiei,   2  vol.  Lond.    1749, 
8vo. 

L 
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Isocrates,    in -English,   by  Dimsdale,  Loml    17.52, 
8vo.  and  by  Gillies,  Lond.  177S,  Uo. 

JUSTIXUS,  A.  C.  140. 

Justinus,  Jcnson.  Venet.  11-70,  +to.  edit,  princeps. 

• Gronovii,  L.  Bat.  1760,  8vo.  edit,  opt, 

In    English,    by  Bailey    and'  by    Clarke, 

various  editions,  and  by  Turnijull,  Lo)id. 

1746,  12nio. 
'■  -I'.y.-jv'ii  ' 

JUVENALIS  et  PERSIUS,  A.  C.  82,  65. 

■'•.'•,■ 

Juvenal  is  et  Persius,  Vind.  Spirn.  Vcnct.  Ii70,  fo, 
.   edit,  princeps. 

RupcTti,     0x0)1.     1 808,     8vo. 

edit.  opt. 

-—  111  EijglUh,  a  literal  and  very 

useful  Translation,  by  Ma- 
dan,  '2  vol.  Oxford,  1  807. 

. In  Englisli,  by  Giflbrd,    Loud. 

1802,410. 

. •  In   English,    by  ^lar^b,   Lond. 

1S04,  Svo. 


LIVIUS,  A.  C.  17. 

Livius,  Svvcyn.  et  Pannartz.  Ro?/ire,  about  1460, 
fo.  editi  pjineeps.  . ._ 

Drakenborchii,  7  \o].  Amst.  ]~3H-i(),   Ito. 

edit.  opt.      ,  .  -       . 

. 6  vol.  Oxo?i.  1800,  Svo.       .      , 
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Liviu>,  in'  EnglUh,   by  iJaker,    (J  vol.  Lond.    1T;*7, 
8vo. 

LONGINUS,  A.  C.  273. 

tonginus  GVsec^,  Robdrtelli,  Basil.  1554-,  4to.  edit, 
princeps. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  Toupii,  Oxon.  1800,  8vo. 

In  English,  by  Smith,  Lond.  1800,  Svo. 

LONG  US,  A.C.  about  130. 

Longus  Greece,  Columbanii.    Florent,    1598,    4to. 

edit,  princeps. 
■ Gr.  et  Lat.  Villoisoni,   2  vol.   Paris.  177S, 

8vo,  e<lit.  opt. 
I — , In  English,    by    Le   Grice,  Lond.    LiiOi, 

12  mo. 

LUCANUS,  A.  C.  65, 

Lucanus,  Suryn.  et  Pannartz.  Romce,  1  tOO,  fo. 
edit,  princeps. 

Burmanni,  L.  Bat.  17  10,  Ito.  edit.  opt. 

" In  English  Verse,  by  Rowe,  various  edi- 
tions. 

LLCLYNUS,  A.C.  180. 

Lucianus  (irtece,  Florent.   1  iPO,   fo.  edit,  priuoep?:. 
'  Gr.  et  Eat.  Ilenislerluisii,  &.c.  4  vol.  .bust. 

174:3,  4to.  edit.  o[)t. 
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Luciaims   Gr.  et   Lat.     Benedicti,   2  vol.    Salmur. 
HJ19,  8vo. 

In  English,    by   Carr,    5    vul.    177  3-77, 

8ro. 

Ill    English,   by   Franklin,    4  vol.   Land. 

17  82,  Svo, 

LUCRETIUS,  B.  C.  54. 

Lucretius   Ferrandi.    Brixite,  fo.  prior  to   the  year 

14-7  3,  edit,  princeps. 

Ilavercampi,    2  vol.   L.   Bat.    1725,    4to. 

edit.  oj)t. 

• Crcecliii,  Oxon.  16P.5,  Svo. 

In  English  Verse,  by  Creech,   2  vol.  Lond. 

1714,  Svo. 
• In  English  Verse,  by  Good,   2  vol.  Lond, 

1805,  4to, 

LYCOPHRON,  B.  C.  27G. 

Lycophron  Greece,   Basil.    154G,  fo.  edit,  princepa. 

Gr.  et   Lat.    Potteri,   Oxon.    1702,  fo. 

edit.  opt. 

Gr.   et   Lat.  Reichardi,    Lipsicc,   17 88, 

8vo. 
There  is  no  Translation  of  Lycophron  into  English. 
Meen  published  Remarks  on  the  Cassandra,  Lond. 
1802,    Svo. 

LYSIAS,  B.  C.  162. 
Lysias  Grxce,  Aldus.  Venet.  1513,  fo,  edit,  princeps. 
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Lysias,  Civ.  et  Lat.  Taylori,   Loud.  17  30,  4to.  edit, 
opt. 

— Cr.  et  Lat.  Auo-ori,  2  vol.  Paris.  1783,  8vo. 

Ifl  Hny'.ieh,  by  Gillies,    Land.   1778,  4to. 

MARTIALIS,  A.C.  84. 

Martialis.     Vind.    Splra,    about  1470,  4to.    edit, 
princeps. 

■  "Variorum,  Lug.  Bat.  1670,  8vo. 

■        In  English,  by  Hay,  Lond.  1755,   8vo. 

MENANDER,  B.C.  29:1. 

Menandri  et  Phikmonis  Fragmenta,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a 

Clerico,  Amst.  no^J,  8vo. 

In   Etigli>h,    by  I'awkes, 

Lond.   1761,  8vo. 

MUStEUS,  [Uncertain.] 

Musffius  Graece,    Aldus.     Venet.    about    14-9'1-,  4-to. 

edit.  i)rinceps. 
.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Schraderi,  Leovard.  1742,   8vo. 

edit.  opt. 
■ In  Etiglisli,  by  Fawkes,  in  bis  Translation 

of  Anacreon. 

NEPOS,  (CORNELIUS,)  B.C.  25. 

C.  Ncpos,  Jcnson.    Vcnet.   1471,  fo.  edit,   princeps. 
■  Cum  Notis  Variorum,  ex  edit.  Aug.  Vaa 

Staveren,    a  Car.  Ant.  Vf etstenio,  8vo. 

L.  Bat.    177  3,  edit.  opl. 
I.  3 


C. '"Nci^b?,  >t>:io??.  Svo.  I8n'3,  without  Notes,  but  a 
very  useful  ami  coiRct  edition. 

— In  Jui^iish,  hy  peverar<Ten'.lt'inen  of  the 

I'niveii.ity  of  Oxford,  viz.  Cretrh, 
^•vllam,  VccY»,  TuUy,  Todd,  Jvnefar, 
'(^Jilniai),  A'Uestrye, "  Morgati,  Iloye, 
-Kennet,  and  Finch.  Land.  1726, 
1 2njo. 

OPPIANUS,  i\.C.  21.3. 

Oppiani   C'ynogetica   Cra'Cfi,  Junta?,  Florent.    Svo. 

1  5  1 .5,  edit,  princepp. 
Oppiaruis  de  Piscibus  et  de  A^'euationc  Gr.  et  Lat. 

,  a  bchneidero.  Argent.   Svo.  1776,  edit. 

opt. 
OppiaiVs  Hali'eutics,  in  English  Verse,  Oxford,  Svo. 

.J7'i2. 

'     "aRPH.l^US,  [rnccilain.] 

C^rphaei  Arg'^>nuntiaa  Qt-Udci,  4 to.  Juntce.  plorent. 
1500,  edit.  prinoej)s. 

r Argonautica,  ;&c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Gesneri,   Svo, 

LipsicF,   1704-,  edit.  opt.    ■ 

Six  Hymns  in  English,  by  \Vm.  Dodd,  an- 
nexed to  his  Translation  of  Calluna- 
chup.    Loud:  Ho.  17  55. 

-;^;^Iystipgl  Ini^tiations,  or  ITynins,  trAnslateJ 

into  English,  by  Tho.  Tayloi-,  Loud. 
Svo.  17  87, 
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OVIDIUS,  B.C.  10. 

Ovidii  Opera,  A/.zoguidi.  Bnnnn.  2  vol  i'o.  li'l, 
edit.  princei>s.* 

•-, ,......  .^,— .-^,  liiirinaiini,   '!•   vol.   'Mo.  Atnat,  1727, 

edit.  0})t. 

''  Ciiippingii,  'cum  Notis  Var.    3  vol. 

L.  Bnt.  1670,  "Svo. 

Ovid's  Elegies  by  Chr.  Marlowe,  and  Epigrams  by- 
John  Davis,  at  Middlehoroiigh,  about 
1598.  Scarce  in  consequence  of  its  hav- 
ing been  burnt  at  .Stationer's  Hall,  by 
order  of  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  and  the 
''■'  b^.  of  London,  the  1  4-th.  Till z. 

■ Metamor])hoses  tralT'^lated  into  English  Verse, 

by  Sandys,  Lond.  10^2,  fo.  &c. — By 
eminent  hands,  viz.  Dryden,  Addison. 
Congrcve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Phiili-ps,  Croxall, 
Sewcll,  aiid  (iarth,  various  editions.  And 
by  Davidson,   Lond.   171)7,   Svo. 

Art  of  Love  and  Amours,  Land.  1  80-1-,  12nfio. 

Fasti,  by  Wm.  Massey,   Lond.  1151,   Svo. 

Tristia,  by  Stirling,  Lpnd.    1752,   8vo. 

Epistles,  by  Davidson,   Lond.   17  67,. 8x0. 

• Epistles,   by  several  hands,  various  editions. 

*  On  ttio  .-(irthlrify  of  M.ilttairc.  It  is  most  extremely 
rare  ami  valuable.  Count  D'lMci  of  Florence  has  a  copy  of 
it.  Tlie  Ivlitor  of  the  Bililin'irapJiieaJ  Di<'tionary,  calls  the 
edition  of  Sueyn.  ct  Paniiartz.  2  vol.  liomr,  I47I,  tl.e  eliti« 
prinoeps. 

I.    1- 


PAUSANIAS,  A.  C.  170. 

Paiisanias  Graxe,  Aldus.  Veuet,  fo.  li>\ti,  edit,  priii- 

ceps. 
G'r.  ei  Lnt.   Kuhnii.    Lipsitt,   lOOQ,  fo. 

edit.  opt. 
In  Enf^lish,  by  Taylor,  3  vol.  Lond.  1193, 

Svo. 

PEIISIUS,  A.  C.  65,  vide  JUVENAL. 

PETRONIUS  ARBITER,  A.C.  66. 

Petronii  Satyricon,  at  the  end  of  Pliny's  Panegyric, 

41o.   117  6,  edit,  princeps. 
■         Bvirmanni,  ^4;ns/f.  Ho.  17i3,  edit. 

opt. 
In    Prose   and  Verse,  translated 

by  ]Mr.  Addison,   Loud.  11 36, 

12  mo. 

PHiEDRUS,  A.C.  4. 
Phcedri  FabultE   Pithoei,    Augustod.     12mo.    1596, 

edit,  princeps. 
Burmanni,  L.  Bat.  4to.  1727,  edit. 

opt. 
■     ■    ■ In  Lnglisb,  by  Smart,  Lond.  17(55, 

12mo. 

PHALARIS,  B.C.  560. 
PhalaiidisEpistoloe,  a  Bartholomaeo  Justinopolitano, 
Gr.    Lat.    4to.    Venet.   1498, 
editio  princeps. 
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Phalaridis  Epistoljp,  Gr.   Lat.  cum  Notis  Boyle  el 

Comment.  Joan,  a  Lennep, 

a  Valkenario,    4to.   Gronivg, 

Mil,  edit.  opt. 
In  English,  by  Franklin,  Lond. 

1749,    8vo. 

PITOTrUS,  A.C.  890. 

Photii   Bibliolheca  Hoeschtlii    Griece,   Aug.    Vind. 

{o.  10(11,  edit,  princeps. 
-  Gr.    Lat.    Rot/iu/nag.   fo.    1653, 

edit.  opt. 

*.x.*  Photius  is  not  translated  into  Englisli, 

PINDARUS,  B.  C.  435. 

Pindan   Opera   GriECe,    Aldus.    Venti.    8vo.    15 1 3, 

edit,  princeps. 
Gr.   Lat.  Westii  and  Wektedii,  fo. 

Oxon,  1697,  edit,  opt 
• Gr.  Lat.  a  C.  G.  Heyae,  2  vol.  Oxon. 

1807,   8vo. 
In  English  Verse,  by  West  and  Pye, 

with  an  excellent  Dissertation  on 

the   Olympic  Games,  by  West ; 

2  vol.  12ino.  Oi/ort/,  lb06.    The 

best  Translation. 

*^*  Some   of  the   Odes   (those   not  translated   by 
West)  have  been  uanslated  by  Greene,  and  L^a- 
.    nister. 

t  5 
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PLATO,   B.  C.  f40. 

Tlatonis  Oj.era  Greece,  2  vol.  Aldus.  Vatief.  fo.  151", 
etlitio  princeps. 

'■ Gr.  l.at.  Senani,   II.   Steph,   3  vol. 

fo.  Paris.    157  8,  edit.  opt. 
Plato  dc  Leg;ibus  Gra?ce,  4to.  Lovan.   1531. 

Tima^us  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  Vur.  Morel.   1563. 

'' Dialogus  de  INIorte,  Gr.  Lat.  Colon.  4to.  1568, 

• Conviviiim  Grrece,  Paris.  AVecbcl.  4to.  1543. 

Axiocus  Gr.  Lat.  Colon.  4to.  1568. 

Epistolfe  Gr.  Lat.  a  Beurero,  Bas.  1586,  4to. 

ri'De  Republica  Gr.  Lat.  a  M^sseio,  2  vol.  Svo. 

Cant.  1713. 

Politicus  Greece,   Par.  Wcchcl.  4(o.    154S. 

■ Be  Rebus   Divinis   Dialogi   Sekcti,    Gr.  Lat. 

Svo.    Cant.    167  3. 
—  Dialogi  V. — Aniatore.s  Putlrypbro,  Apok-gia 

Socrati^,  Criton  et  Pha'do,  a  Forster,  Gr. 

Lat.  Svo.   Oxon.   17  45. 

Dialog!    IV. —  Euthyphro,    Apologia    Socrat. 

Criton  et  Phcedo,  Greece,  a  Fischer,  Svo. 
Lips.    17  83. 

Dialog-i  IV. — Meno,  Criton,  Alcibiades  uter- 

que,   Graece,  a  Biester,   Berol.  Svo.  17  00. 
Dialogi  III. — Alcibiades  I.  II.  et  Hipparcluis, 

(Jr.  Lat.  a  G.  Etwal,   Svo.  Oxon.    1771. 
— : D.alogi  III. — Sophi-sta,  Politicus,  et  Parme- 

riides,  Grauce,  a  Fischer,  Lips,  17.74,  Svo. 
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-Platonis  Diabgi  II.-^Crat\ilis  etTIieceteVus,  Greece, 

Frsoher,   Svo.  L'z/)'.9.  1770. 
■  Dialog^i  II. — Philebuset  Symposium,  Grsece, 

a  Fischer,   Svo.  Z,?/)5.    1770. 

' •  Plioedrus  Cira^ce,    Morel.  Par.  Ito.    1581. 

Parmenides    Gr.    Lat.    a   Tliomjjson,    8vo. 

0x071.    r7'28. 
• Menexeniis  Gra?ce,  a  Gottleber,   Svo.  hips. 

17  82. 
EuUiydemus  et  Gorgias,  Gr.  Lat.  a  Roiith, 

Svo.  Oxon.  17  84. 
Plato's  Wliole  Works  in  English,  by  Sydenham  and 

Taylor,  5  rol.  4to,   Lolid.   180-!-. 

Setached  Pieces  of  Plato  in  English. 

Axiochus,  41o.  Edinb.   1592. 

Apolojiy  for  Socrates,,  by  Mills,  1  2nio.  Loud.  17  75. 

Cratylus,  Phcedou,   Parmenides,  and   Timaeus,  by 

Taylor,  8vo.  Lond.   1793. 
Phoadon,   Timo.  Lond.   1763. 
The  Republic,  by  Spens,  4to.  Glasg.   17 OS. 
Jo,   liippia?,    Banquet,   Rivals,  Meno,  Alcibiades, 

I'hilcbus,    by    Sydenham,    published    at 

various  times. 
Menexenus,  by  West,   Lond.   1753,  Svo. 

PLAUTUS,  B.C.  180. 

Plant i  Comosdiae,    Vrnet.h.   1472,  edit,  princeps.  ' 

-  '  -^ 2  vol.  cum  Notis  Variorum,  Ainst. 

1684. 
L  6 
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Plauti  ComoedioB,  in  English,  by  Thornton,  5  vol. 
8vo.  Lond.   17t)9. 

PLLMUS  (Senior,)  A.  C.  75. 

Plinii  Historia  Naturalis,  J.  Spira.  Venet.  fo.  14-69, 

edit,  princeps. 
Harduini,  3  vol.  Par.  fo.  1723,  edit. 

opt. 
— — Variorum,  3  vol.  Lugd.  Bat.    1669, 

8vo. 
In  English,  by  P.   Holland,  2  vol. 

fo.  Load.   163-K 

PLINIUS  (Junior,)  A.C.   110; 
Plinii  Epistolae,  Carbonis,  fo.  147  1,  edit,  princeps. 

' —  hon^oXn,  A mst.  4to.  17  34,  edit.  opt. 

Variorum,   L.  Bat.  8vo.   1669. 

■ Panegyricus,    Pluteolani,     4to.     1476,     edit» 

princeps. 

■■     Schwarzii,  Norimb.  4to.   1746, 

edit.  opt. 
Variorum,  Amst.   8vo.  167.5. 


Pliny's  Epistles   in   English,  by    Melmoth,  2   vol. 

8vo.  Lond.  many  editions. 
<  Panegyric    in   English,    by   Smith,    Lo?id. 

8vo.  1702. 

PLUTAPa:HUS,  A.  C.  ICO. 

Plutarchi  Opera  Omnia  Stephani,  Gr.  Lat.  13  vol. 
Par.  8vo.  157  2,  edit, 
princeps. 
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Plutarclii  Opera  Omnia  Reiskii,  Gr.  Lat.   1.2  voT. 

Lipsi<r,    8vo.  1771,  &c. 
edit.  opt. 
■  Vitac  GrfBce,  Florent.  fo.  1517,  edit,  prin- 

ceps. 

'  Gr.  Lat,   Bryani,  5  vol.  Lond.  4tcK 

172-^,,  edit.  opt. 

Moralia   Greece,     Venet.    fo.    1509,    edit. 

princeps. 

Gr.  Lat.  Wytlenbachii,  5  vo'.  4to, 

and  11  vol.  8vo.  Oxon.  17iJ5, 
&c.  edit.  opt. 
Plutarch's   Lives   in   English,  by  Langliorne,  8vo. 
and  12jTio,  often  reprinted. 

•  Morals,  translated  by  several  hands,  5 

vol.   1.2mo.  Lond.   17  30. 

POLYiENUS,  A.  C.  164. 

Polyoeni  Stratagemata,  Gr.  Lat.  Casauboni,  Liigd^ 

Bat.    12mo.    1589,    edit. 

princeps. 
Masvicii,  Gr.  Lat.  Lugd.  Bat, 

8vo.  1G90,  edit.  opt. 
•« la  English,    by   Shepherd, 

Lond.  1793,   4-to. 

POLYBrUS,  B.  C.  124. 

Polybii  Ilistoriarum  Libri  V.  Gr.  Lat.  Obsopoei, 
HagenoiE,  io.  1530,  ediUpria- 
ccps. 
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Polybii  Ilistoriarum  Libri  V.  Gr.  Lat.  Scliweigha?u- 

seri,  9  vol.  Lipsicc,  8vo.  17  89, 

edit.  opt. 
— Cir.  Lat.  Gronovii,   3  vol.  Amst; 

8vo.  KiTO. 
-r r-"; — -. In   Enolish,    by  -Httmptt!»n,    \- 

vol.  Land.  8vo.    1772. 

PROPEPxTIl  S,  vide  CATULLUS. 

Prudentii   Carmiiia,    Langii,    Davent.    4to.    1  1-95, 

ectih  princeps. 
. 2  vol.  PapiKV,   4lo.  17  88,  edit. 

opt. 
N.  Hcinsii,  Amst.  12mo,  10(>7» 

.  *a.*  No  Enolisb   Translation. 


QUINTILIANUS,  A.C.  88. 

Quintiliani  Opera,  Pbil.de  Ligiiaminei  Rom^e.,   f'o. 

1+70,  edit,  princeps. 
Gesneri,     dotting.     4to.     17  38, 

edit.  opt.  and  rppfitited  at 

0.vfurd,   2  vol.  8vo.    180.5. 
De  Institutione  Oratoria,  a  J.  InfTfain," 

A.  IvI.  Coll.  Triu.  Oxon.  8vo. 

Oxon.   1809. 
Quintilian's  Declamations   in    Englibb,    by   V/arr, 
Lond.  8vo.  1636. 

■ Institutes  of  ibc   Orator,  by  Guthrie, 

2  mA.  Lond.  8vu.  1  805. 
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Quint-iliau's  Institutes  of  the  Orator,  by  Patsall,  2 
vol.  8vo.  Loiul.  17  7  1-. 

QUINTITS  CURTIUS,  A.  C.  54. 

Quinti  Ciirtii  Hist.  Alex    Mat^.  Vind.  Spira.    Vcnet. 

fo.  about  1170,  edit,  prineeps, 
SnaVenburgii,   Litgd.  But.   +to.    1721, 

edit.  opt. 

Variorum,    Amst.  8vo.  107  3. 

Ill    English,     by   Digby,    revised    by 

Young,   2  vol.   Lond.    12mo.  17-4'7. 

SALLUSTIUS,  B.C.  r>.5. 

Sallustii  Opera,  Spira.  VenctAo.  1 470,  edit,  princeps. 
Havercampi,  '2\o\.  Amst.  4to.  1742* 

edit.  opt. 

• Variorum,   Liigd.  Bat.   8vo.  1690. 

• ■ —  lu  English,  by  Steuart,  2  vol.  4to. 

Lond.    1  805. 
It  is  also  tratislated  by  Rowe,  Gordon,  Cooke,  Hose, 
Mair,  Sydney,  and  otliers. 

SAPPHO,    B.  C.  Goo.     Vide  ANACREOX. 

...    ;  SENliCA,  A.  C.  Qo. 

Senecas  Opera  Omnia,  Momvus.  Kcapol.  fo.  1475, 
edit,  princeps. 

r—:- Variorum,   iJ  vol.   Amst.  I(j72,   Qvot 

edit.  opt. 
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SeneccE  Opera  Omnia,  Lipsii,  Anlw.  fu.  165!?, 

•  Tragcedia>,  Andrea  GuUus.    FerrarA'o.  edit. 

princeps,  printed  about  14-7 4, 

according'    to     Alaittaire    and 

Panzer. 
Schrcederi,    De!j>his,  4-to.   172S, 

edit.  opt. 

. Variorum,   L.  Bat.   8vo.  1G51. 

Tbe  Epistlts  in  English,  by  Morell,   2  vol. 

Lorn/,  -l-to.  }7  86. 
Hie  Morals,   by  Bennett,  Loud.  8vo.  17  I-5. 


The   ey  ;lit    Tragedie    of  .Seucra,     entitled. 

Agamemnon,  translated  by  John  Stud- 
ley.  Imprinted  at  London  1566,  r2mo. 
extremely  scarce. 

< Tragedies  in  English,  by  Sherburne,.  Land. 

Svo.  1702. 

SILIUS  ITALICUS,  A.C.  77. 

Silii  Italici  Punicc  um  Libri  XVII.  Siveyn.  et  Pan' 
nurtz.  Romce,  tol.  1  +■/  1 ,  edit,  p'inceps. 

Brakenborchii,   Trag.  R/ten.    Ito.  1717, 

edit.  opt. 

Erntsti,  2  vol.  Lips.  Svo.  1791. 

In  English,  by  Ross,   Land.  fo.    1672. 

SOPHOCLES,  B.  C.  406. 

Sophoclis  Tragoediie  Grxce,  Aldus.  Venet.  Svo.  1502^ 
edit,  princeps. 
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Muplioclii-  Tragd^tlix,  Gr.  Lat.  Brunckii,  Argenf.  i'o. 

17  86,  and  3  vol  8vo.  17S«J-th 

edit.  opt.     Rt  printed   at  Oi- 

fnrd,  by  Mr.  N.  V>\\i^,  in  I  808. 

-— ~=-  —  3  vol.   Svo.   Oson,  1 HOU,   irum 

Musjjrave's  edition, 

I  In  English,  by  Potter,  Oxford, 

1808,  8vo. 

^ By  Franklin,  Lond.  8vo.  1788. 

STATIUS,  A.  C.  05. 

Statii  Opera  Omnia,  J?owrtr,  fol    14-75,  edit,  prin- 
ceps. 

■■•■ Barthii,    2   vol.    Cygne^e,    4-to. 

166  J-,  edit.  opt. 

■     ■  Aikin'i,      2    vol.     Warrington. 

12inu.   177  8. 

Sylvarum  libri  V.  i  4-72,  (annexed  to  Catullus,) 

edit,  princeps. 

•     " INIarklandi,      Lond.     Botujer.     4to. 

17  28,  edit.  opt. 

Tliebaidos   libii   XII.  B.    Mombritii,    Milan, 

about  1  1-77,  edit,  princeps. 

< Achilleis,     Galius.    Fcrrar.    4to.    14-7  2,    edit. 

princeps. 

Achilles  in  English,  by  Howard,  Lotid.  8vo. 

1 600. 

The  Thebaid  in  English,  by   Lewis,  2  vol. 

Oxford,  8vo.  177  3. 


STRAEO,  A.  C.  25. 

Sfrabonis  Geographia  Greece,  In  j^dih.  Aldi.  fo» 
\r)\Q,   tclit.  priliceps. 

— , — ; — ..,n,. .,:.■„■„  .^ —  Qr,  j^at.  Alnieluvcctii,  2  vol. 
Amat.  fo.  1707,  edit.  opt. 

•  Or.  Lat.  Casauboni.  Pur,  fo. 

1620. 

\*  Strabo  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English. 

SUETONIUS,  A.  C.  l6D. 

Suetonii  Yitae  XII.  Ctpsarum,  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
Ronice,  fo.  14-70,  edit,  princeps. 

■ Burmanni,    2   vol.  Amst.  4-lo.   1736,   edit. 

opt. 

Oiidendorpii,   2  vol.  Lugd.  Bat.   Svo.  1751. 

'  In   English,  by  A.  Thompson,   Load.   8vo. 

17<46. 

TACII'US,  A.  C.  108. 

Taciti  Annalium  et  IlistoriaTum  libri  qui  supersutit 
Spiru,  Venet.  about  1 4-69,  edit,  princcmr 

Brotierii,  4  vol.  lUir.  4-to.  1771,  edit.  opt. 

r Oberhni,  .2  tal.  L/^?>,  8voj   \%Q)\.   '        -  - 

In  English,  by  Murphy,  8  vol.  Lond.  1805, 

Svo.  Translated  also  by  SavilrCi  Grenc- 
^ey,  and  Gordun. 
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TMRENTIUS,  B.C.  iGO. 

Tcrcntii  CuiiKt'diju.  Zarotus,  Medlol.  fo.  lt-70,  edit, 
printt'j)!?,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  I)e  Bare,'  See. — 
The  iJibliographical  P;otiy- 
nary  speaks  of  an  Edition 
j:h'iuted  by  John  Mentellin, 
of  Sfrasbiirgh,  in  1458,  but 
ho  authority  is  (jiioted.  An 
Edition,  })rinted  'by  Jo.  do 
Colunia,  at  Venice,  14-7  1, 
4to.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. 

. Wcsterhovii,  2  vol.   Hug.  Cum. 

4to.  17  20,  edit.  opt. 

^ Zeunii,     2    vol.    Lipsia,      8vo. 

1771. 

• In  En;>^lish,   by   Geo.   Colinan, 

2  vol.  LojiJ.  8vo.  176S.  Also 
translated  by  Echard,  Cooke, 
Patrick,  and  Gordon. 

THEOCRITUS,  B.C.  '2u2. 

Theocriti  IdyUia   Graece.    Jllediol.    fo.    14-^3,    edit. 

princeps.  ■ 

Gr.    Lnt.   Wartoni,   2   vol.    Oxon. 

4-td.  1770.  ^rt.  opt. 
Valckonarii,  Gr.  Lat.  Svo.   Lugd. 

hat.    )77[). 


Q36 

Thcotriti  Id^llia,  in  English,  by  Fawke^,  Land. 
8V(j,  17(i7,  and  by  Pohvhtle, 
'2  \i)\.  LonU.bvo.   I7{i2. 

TIIEOPHUASTUS,  B.C.  (288. 

Theophrasti  Opera  Omnia  Graecl,  with  Aristotle^ 
1498,  edit,  princepa, 

"  ■^—  Gr.   Lat.   Heinsii,    Lugd.  Bat. 

fo.  1613,  edit.  opt. 


'  Ilisloria  Plantarum  Gr.  Lat,  Scaligcri, 

Lugd.  Bat.  8vo.   153't-8B. 
■■■ '  Gr.  Lat.  Fischeri  Cobutg.  8vo. 

1763. 
•  • —  In    English,   by   StilUngfleet, 

Lond.  8vo.  1762. 
— — — — —  History  of  Stones  in  English,  by  Hill, 

Lo?id.  8vo.  177 4-. 
—  Characters   in    English,    by    Budgell, 

Loud.    8vo.    1713,    and   by 

Gaily,    1725. 

THUCYDIDES,  B.  C.  381. 

Thucydidis  Historia;  Greece,  Aldus.  Venet.  fo.  1502, 
edit,  princeps. 

Gr.  et  Lat.  Wassii  et  Dukeri, 

Amst.  fo.  17  31,  edit.  opt. 

— Gr.  ct  Lat.  Bipont.  6  vol.  8vo. 

1788-y. 
—    In  Enjjhsh,  by  Hobbes,  Lond^ 
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fo.  l628-3'l-76,  and  hy 
Smith,  2  vol.  Lond.  180.'), 
8vo. 

TIBULLUS.   Vide  CATULLUS. 

VALERIUS    FLACCUS,    A.  C.    GfJ. 

Vakrii  Flacci  Argonaulicon  libri  VIII.  Ru^eriiis  et 

Berloclnis.  Bonon.  fo.    147}-,  edit. 

princeps. 
Burmanni,    Lugd.    Bat.   4to,     17  24, 

edit.  opt. 

Burmanni,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  12mo.  1702. 

In   English,    printed   in    1565,    by 

Whyte. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS,  A.  C.  20. 

V^alerius  Maximus  de  Dictis  etFactis  Memorabilihus 
Antiquorum.  Schoi/Jfer.  JMo- 
gitnt.  fo.  1  17  1 .  The  Edit,  prin- 
ceps, according  to  Djbdin.  The 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  says 
that  the  first  Edition  was  printed 
prior  to  1  460. 

,. — Torrenii,  Leida-,   4to.  1726,  edit. 

opt. 

. "  Kappii,  Lips.  8vo.  17  82. 

-.— _^-  In  English,  by  W.  Speed,  Lond 

8vo.  167  8. 
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••  VELLETLS  PATERCULUS,  A.  C.  2O. 

Vf'lleii  Paterculi  Hist.  Rom.  Frohen.  Basil,  fo.  l.;20, 

edit,  jninceps. 
Rulmktnii,  2  vol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1770, 

Svo.  edit.  itpt. 

Buniianni,   Ltigd.  Bat.   Svo.  17  1 4-. 

In  English,   by  Sir  Rob.   le   Grys, 

Ijmd.  1  632,  Svo.  by  Newconribe, 

17  24,  and  by  Pattrsoa.  Edinb. 

Svo.  1722. 


VIRGILIUS,  B.C.  20. 

Vivgilii  Opera,  Sweynheym  et  Pannartz.  Rom.  fo. 
about  1469,  edit,  princeps. 

Bvu'manni,   4- vol.  Amst.   17 IG,   4to. 

edit.  opt. 

Hevnii,   (J  vol.   Lips.   Svo.  1 SOO. 

In  English,  by  Dryden,  Trapp,  Pitt, 

Warton,  INIartyn,  Davidson,  Bo- 
res furd^  &c.  &c. 

XEXOPHON,  B.C.  360. 

Xenophontis  Opera  Gra?ce,  Junta.  FlorciU.  fo.  151  G, 

edit,  princeps. 
Gr.   Lat.   Leunclavii,   Pai\  fo.    1025^ 

edit.  opt. 
■ Gr.   Lat.  Wcllsii,    .3    vol.   Oxon.    Svo. 

1703. 


Xeno])hontis  Cyropaedia  Graece,   Ztunii,  Lips.  Svo. 
17  SO. 

Anabasis,  Gr.  Lat.  Hutcliinsoni,  Carr- 

Hih.  Svo.  17  8.5, 

.  Zeunii   Grtece,    Lips.   Svo. 

178.5. 

INIemorabilia    Greece,     Zeunii,     Lips. 

8vo.    1781. 

Gr.  Lat.  Benvvclli,  2  vol. 

Oxon.  Svo.  1S()4-. 

Ilistoria    Gra?ca    Grtece,     Sdineideri, 

Lips.  Svo.  1791. 

.  Cyropj?dia    in   En^jlish,    by   Cooper, 

Land.  Svo.  I  80,3. 

Anabasis    in    Englisb,    by   Spebiian, 

Land.  12mo.  1805. 

■  Hi.st.   Gra^ca    in    English,  by   Smith, 

Land.  ito.  1770. 
. Alhcn.   Rcpub.   in   Entflish,  b\^  Mor- 
ris,  Lnnd.  Svo.   17  94. 

. INIinnorabilia  in  linijlish,  by  Fielding, 

Land.  Svo.  17  88. 

, Banipiet,  by  Wclluood,  Glasgow.  Svo. 

1750. 

— Oeconornics,  ])y  Bradley,  Lond.   Svo. 

1727. 

Ilieri),  by  Greaves,  Lond.  Svo.   179.3. 

i  De  Proven tibus  in  English,  by  Moyle, 

Lond.  Svo,   1098. 
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Xeriophon  de  Ke  Equestri   in  English,   Lond.  Ito. 

13B4-. 
De  Venatione    in    Engli:>h,    by    Blanc, 

Lortd.  8vo.    17  88. 


Abuse,  see  Catachresls. 

Address,  see  Apostiophe. 

Allegory,        --.----       ]2;J 

Amplification,         »-----       164 

Anacrt'on,  _.»•---         28 

Antithesis,  see  Opposition. 

A.itonomasiiii  -         -         -        "         -        -       126 

Apologue, 

Apostroph 

Aporia,  se 

Auxesis,  see  Amplification 


1'. 


Apostrophe,  -         -         -        -         -        -       148 

Aporia,  see  Doubt. 


Bible  illustrated  UyClartic  Authors,        -         -  .58    &c. 

Bisse  on  Cooutiou  Prayer,       _         -         -         -  109 

Ca-sar,            -         *- 30 

C'atachrcsls,  -         -         -         ~         -         -13i' 

Character,               1^^ 

Christianity  attested  by  Pagan  Authors,  -         -  TT    ..<4C» 

Chrysostom,    St. •■  lO-i 

Circumlocutlois,  sec  Pcripl-ra'^is. 
H 


IN  DEX. 

Classics,  Ihcir  Exrdlences,  -         -         _           5    5j(;, 

Climax,  see  (Iradation. 

Common  Places,     -         ».         -  _         _         -       179 

Cominnnioation,       -          »          -  -         _          -        l.iO 

Conipariso'.!,        '     -         -         _  _         .         -        173 

Complex  of  Fi^ires  and  Tropes. 

Concession,     -         -         -         .  -         .         -I.tS 


Ironical,       -         -         .         _         _       159 

Contradiction,  seeming,  -         -         _         -       170 

Copulatives,  Omission  of,         -         -         .         .       ]f,^ 


— Multitucjo  of,         ^         -         ~         -16'? 

Correction,  -         -         -         -         .         -145 

Critics,  genuine,     -         -         -         -         _         -       IDO 


Demosthenes,  ----__  7 

Descri^Jtion,    lively,  -  -  -         w  _        ;j'r8 

Doubt,  -         -         -         -         -         _         _i4.4, 

E. 

Epiphonema,  -         -         -         -         -         -       IPS 

Etbopccia        -         -         -         -         -         -         -        1 8(' 

Kv.ripides,       --_•-__.  07 — j^^, 

Kxclamation,  -         -         -         -         -         -143 

Exhortation,  Ironical,      -  -         -  -         -*       133 

Expostuktlion,         -         -         -         -         -         -154 


Figures,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -15V&C. 

Fiotioft  X>{  a  Person,   see  Prosapopaia. 

G. 

G  ^orgies  of  Virgil,  -         -         -         -         -       122 


J?JDEX. 

Ci:idation,  or  CUmiv,     -----       16^/ 
Greek  Classics  illustrate  the  Latin,  -         -         90 


II. 

TlkroJot^is,    -        -        _        -        .        _        _         16 OQ 

Ilornrr,           -----..  y 

Jfi-'raf:.' 15—36 

I. 

Image,  see  Vision. 

Insinuation,  ----__       j^g 

Interrogation,  -         -         -         -         -         -153 

Inversion,       -         -         -         -         _         _         -151 

In\'ocation,  Poetical,       -         -         -         -         -149 

Irony, 132 

■ beantifiil  branches  of  it,        -         -         _       i3<2 

Juvenaf,         ---__-.         5.3 


Lar.tantiiis,               -         -         -         .         -         -105 
L'^y,  18 

Lucian,  -----_.         £9 

M. 

Metaphor,     -        -        -         -  ,  .  -IQO 

Metonymy,              -         -         -  -  _  -  l'2i 

MimUius  Fi'Iix,        -          -          -  _  -  -  104 

Morals,  exeiUciit  in  the  Classics,  -  -  .  49    &<;, 

Rcfinfed  since  the  Gospel,  -  -  -  55 

Mucian's  Speech  in  Tacitus,  -  .  .  43       . 
M    2 


lNDt:54< 


Nelson,  -...,- 

New  Testament  ^Vritel■s,  noble, 

Select  Chapters, 

NOfJiilK'Ti  select  and  suited  to  the  subject, 

o. 

Obscurity,  vheuco  it  proceeds, 

Oiuission,         ...--• 

OppositioiJ,    ------ 

Ovid,  


97 
99 
51    «cc. 


171 
91 


P. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
Pericles's  Fuxieral  Speech, 

Periphrasis     -         -         -         -  - 

Person,  change  of,            _         -  - 
Person,  Piction  of,  see  Prosopopoeia. 

Perspicuity,              -         -         _  - 

Philo,  

Pindar,            _         -         -         -  - 
Plato,  '            - 

Plinj',  Sen.  and  Jiin.        -          -  . 

Plutarch,        .         _         -         -  - 

Polybius,        .         _         _         -  - 
Premunition,            -         -         - 

Prevention,     -         -         -         -  - 

Prosopopoeia,            .         -         -  - 


109 

4« 
163 
190 

20—112 

2?— 49 


87- 

89 

83 

135 

155 

184 


-88 


R. 


Eepetition,  Beautiful, 
Rhetoric, 


359 
111 


IWDEX. 


Sarcabm,        --_--..        ;33 
Sentence,       -         -         -         -         -         -         -195 

Socrate?,        -.--...         51 — 52 

Sophocles,  -.-_--.  >27 
Speeches  in  Classics,  -  -  -  -  -  43 
Spenser,  -..»_»..  33 
Suppression,  -         -         -         -         .         -]46 

Suspension,  -        -        «        -        -        -J  50 


Tdc'itm,        .......  31— G4 

Terence,         .         .         .         .         .         -         -  29 

Tiieocrittw,    ---..-.         13 73 

Thucydides,            ..,„..  26 

Time,  (Jhange  of,             -        -         -         .         .  -[gg 
Transition,              -         .         -         w         .        -192 

Translation  of  the  Classics,     ,         .         .         .  3^ 

Tiapp, 103 

'fropes, 113 

^- Use  of  them      -        -        ,        .        -  ll-i  &c. 

Tiiily,            . 8—22 

Turns,  fine, j^q 


V. 

Variety  in  Style,  agreeable,  -         _         ,         19 


Vision, 


Admirable  for  his  numbers  -         -         3-i 

IJeautii'ul  passages  of  his,  .         .       170 


i:>DEx.- 


y\\ 


Whole  Duty  cf  Maa, 


Xcn«^h9H,    - 


lOT 


X. 


91—36—51 
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